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NATURAL RESOURCES IN A WORLD OF CONFLICT 


by Paul H. Nitze 
Deputy to the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


There is today widespread concern as to the 
adequacy of natural resources to support the 
world’s increasing population. Malthus has come 
back into fashion, and Malthusian gloom per- 
vades many of our discussions of trends in other 
parts of the world and of the effectiveness of the 
international policies we adopt. It will perhaps 
give a little perspective to this problem if I recall 
a talk I had with Sir Montagu Norman in 1932, 
when he was Governor of the Bank of England. 
He felt then that the basic problem in the world 
was overproduction, that technical advances in 
production had been so rapid that the world as 
a whole was experiencing a crisis arising out of al- 
most universal overproduction. Moreover, he 
thought that such a condition would be chronic 
for the foreseeable future. 

It seemed to me then, and it seems to me now, 
that Sir Montagu’s analysis was only a partial 
analysis of an extremely complex pattern of inter- 
related factors and that he overemphasized the 
abundance of resources and ignored the possibil- 
ity of a well-functioning economy and a great war, 
causing a scarcity of resources. It seems to me 
that there is an opposite danger of a partial analy- 
sis based on an assumption that this scarcity of 
natural resources will be extreme. Oversimpli- 
fication is a constant hazard in this infinitely com- 
plicated field. 

One point is crystal clear, however, and that is 
that we should not shy away from the facts. We 
should examine such facts as are available to us to 
the best of our ability. Then, having ascertained 
the facts, or at least as many as we can, we should 
develop a positive program of action that holds out 
realistic prospects of accomplishment and attempt 
to carry it out. Although we must not hesitate to 
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develop a program and carry it out, we must all the 
time maintain a certain degree of humility as to 
our ability to foresee how the various interrelated 
factors will in fact work themselves out. Unpre- 
dicted and unpredictable events abound, especially 
when human beings are involved, and this problem 
of the relation of man to his resource environment 
is just as much a human problem as it is a natural- 
resource problem. 

Considering first the nonrenewable resources, 
one of the hard facts of life is that the minerals 
necessary for a highly developed civilization can 
be drawn from the earth in only limited quanti- 
ties. Some are located at such depths, at such 
places, and in such combinations as to make them 
extremely difficult or even impossible to obtain. 
Furthermore, the minerals that we do know about 
and can get at without too much difficulty are dis- 
tributed around the world in a haphazard fashion, 
from the point of view of human use. 

It would be comforting if, once we got minerals 
out of the ground, we could keep on using them in- 
definitely. But there is much permanent loss, 
ranging from total loss, in the case of fuels, to only 
slight loss—for example, in the case of lead used 
in storage batteries. At present rates of consump- 
tion, there is an appreciable drain on the known 
mineral resources of the world. 

The facts about renewable natural resources are 
more complex, but it seems to be generally agreed 
that unless thoroughgoing conservation measures 
are widely employed, erosion, soil exhaustion, de- 
forestation, lower water tables, silting up of 
streams, and related developments will soon bring 
results which would be even more serious than the 
permanent loss of certain of our mineral resources. 
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Against these broad natural-resource facts we 
have the facts of population. The world’s popula- 
tion increased from 400 millions in the sixteenth 
century to some 800 millions in the nineteenth, and 
is now estimated at approximately 2,200 millions. 
Population growth generally changes only slowly 
and as a result of complex factors. A substantial 
change in world population trends in the next 
few decades is not probable. Even a decline in 
the annual increments is unlikely for a consider- 
able time tocome. By the end of this century, the 


world’s population may be close to 3 billion people. 


The situation is quite different in various parts 
of the world. First, there are the countries of in- 
cipient population stability, namely the countries 
of Western Europe and North America. Second, 
there are the countries of transitional growth, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe gener- 
ally, much of Latin America, and Japan. Third, 
there are the countries with a high growth poten- 
tial, especially China and India. 

Certain interesting comparisons can be made 
among these three types of countries. The first 
and second types each have one fifth of the popu- 
lation of the world; the third type has three fifths. 
In type 1, the median age is about 35 years and the 
life expectancy at birth is about 60 years; in type 2, 
the median age is about 25 years and the life ex- 
pectancy is about 50; in type 3, the median age is 
about 20 years and the life expectancy is between 
30 and 40 years. These are striking differences. 
Birth rates are falling rapidly in types 1 and 2, 
but not in type 3. Death rates are low and fairly 
constant in type 1, falling rapidly in type 2, and 
continuing high in type 3. The likely develop- 
ments of the coming years, namely declining birth 
rates and low or declining death rates in the more 
advanced countries, but mainly declining death 
rates in the less developed areas, which already 
have well over half the world’s population, will 
mean a somewhat smaller percentage of the world’s 
population for the type 1, or, generally speaking, 
the western countries, and a somewhat larger per- 
centage for types 2 and 3, especially 3. This is a 
political-economic fact, or probable fact, that must 
always be borne in mind. 

It is clear that the United States will gradually 
come to have a smaller percentage of the people 
of the world. This may make our own problem 
of adaptation to limited resources easier than for 
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the world as a whole, especially in view of the high 
productivity of our people. 

There is another important aspect of the popu- 
lation and resources problem, which is sometimes 
overlooked. During the last 100 years or so, pro- 
duction and consumption, as well as population, 
have increased greatly. At the same time democ- 
racy and popular education have advanced rap- 
idly. The result has been a tremendous rise in 
aspirations for the good things of life, in the mate- 
rial as well as the spiritual realm, on the part of 
the great mass of people over the world. People 
are not satisfied with their present lot. They want 
more things to eat, wear, and enjoy now. “Pie in 
the sky by and by” seems to have less appeal than 
it perhaps once did. Moreover, people in many 
countries have sufficient political power to make 
their wants felt. Governments are under obliga- 
tion to do something to improve the lot of the com- 
mon man. Whether the resource base exists for 
providing the rapidly increasing populations with 
the high levels of physical consumption they de- 
sire is a real question. If not, political stability 
will depend to a considerable extent on people ad- 
justing their consumption sights to something 
within the range of practical possibilities. 

Another factor bringing pressure on natural re- 
sources is of course the need for military estab- 
lishments. War is expensive in terms of natural 
resources as well as human, and the exhaustible 
mineral resources are especially hard hit in this 
day of industrialized warfare. The present mo- 
ment is not a happy one for predicting an-imme- 
diate decline in the military drain on resources. 

It is too bad that there is not an annual or quin- 
quennial volume that lists all the natural resources 
of the world and tells where they are and how 
much there is of them. Such a volume would 
probably not be generally accepted as authorita- 
tive and for a very good reason. Natural resource 
is in part a relative term. It has meaning only in 
the context of the potential use to which we think 
the resource can be put. The nitrogen in the air, 
the gold in the sea, or the minerals of the core of 
the earth are not counted as part of our natural 
resources. In a very real sense, resources do not 
exist unless we are resourceful enough to find ways 
and means of using them. Differences of opinion 
as to what resources exist and the technical and 
economic possibilities of converting them to man’s 
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use are such as to make authoritative cataloging 
difficult. 

The relativity of the concept of “natural re- 
sources” must always be kept in mind. For ex- 
ample, titanium, which was formerly important 
largely because it was an obnoxious impurity in 
steel manufacture, has in recent years become an 
important substitute for lead in the manufacture 
of paint, and now that an economical process has 
been found for refining it into a pure metal, tita- 
nium ore deposits, once a drug on the market, may 
come to have strategic significance. 

During the war the Office of Imports of the For- 
eign Economic Administration was largely con- 
cerned with the procurement of strategic materials 
abroad and the preclusive buying of materials to 
deny them to the enemy. Some consideration was 
also given, however, to the foreseeable raw-mate- 
rials problems which would arise during the peace. 
In that connection, our various commodity experts 
were asked to estimate the remaining world re- 
sources of the various metals and minerals which 
they were engaged in procuring. The most com- 
petent were generally the most reluctant to set a 
figure down in black and white because of the al- 
most interminable qualifying footnotes that would 
have had to be added to explain exactly what the 
figure meant and what it did not mean. 

Quite apart from this problem of the relativity 
of natural resources are two other stumbling blocks 
to adequate knowledge about the quantity of nat- 
ural resources. One is that it takes a considerable 
amount of high-quality human resources and some 
other facilities to collect resource information. 
The other, asad one, is that certain governments 
shoot people who divulge even to their own citi- 
zens much about resources in their countries. 

In spite of these difficulties, one can say some- 
thing about the resource position of the world and 
the United States. It is convenient to continue 
the distinction between renewable and nonrenew- 
able resources. 

Of the renewable, nothing compares with soils 
in importance. The broad fact here is that top- 
soil builds up slowly, and through neglect and 
careless agricultural practices the world is losing 
a great amount of valuable topsoil. We in the 
United States, it is believed, take better care of 
our land than do people in many countries, 
although we are still behind a number of coun- 
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tries in soil-conservation practice. Despite this, 
the war and postwar years have seen tremendous 
accomplishments by United States agriculture, 
based on improved practices, better seeds, and new 
techniques that have made these accomplishments 
possible. Without them the United States would 
have been in no position to help other countries of 
the world avoid mass starvation and the resulting 
economic and political chaos. 

The most immediate concern of the United 
States is the minerals field. In general this coun- 
try is well endowed with mineral resources. It is 
this endowment which has, among other things, 
made it possible for the 7 percent of the world’s 
population in the United States to produce 40 
percent of the world’s goods. Without this en- 
dowment we could not have shipped abroad some 
140 million tons of military and other equipment 
during the war. 

Today there are many shortages of mineral sup- 
plies in the United States. The Bureau of Mines 
has estimated our commercial mineral reserves in 
relation to the 1935-39 annual rate of use. The 
United States has no commercial reserves of flake 
graphite, quartz crystals, industrial diamonds, tin, 
and nickel. Our commercial reserves have been es- 
timated at one year for chromite, 2 years for man- 
ganese, 3 for asbestos and mercury, 4 for platinum 
and tungsten, 7 for vanadium, 9 for bauxite, 12 for 
lead, 19 for zinc, and 34 for copper. Since that 
time prices have advanced substantially, probably 
throwing additional ore into the commercial class. 
On the other hand, further depletion has taken 
place, and the 1935-39 rate of use has been found 
to be at least 30 percent under current annual re- 
quirements, even with all the technological im- 
provements in consumption that enable us to 
stretch our supplies. 

The pressures arising from a growing shortage 
of high-grade mineral reserves are bound to have 
far-reaching effects on our domestic economy, and 
to some extent abroad. The case of the imminent 
exhaustion of the high-grade Mesabi iron ores is 
a good example. Already northern New York 
iron mines, once abandoned, are being reopened ; 
experimental work is going forward rapidly in the 
beneficiation of lower grade iron ores; production 
from deposits in North Africa is increasing; proj- 
ects are under way or under consideration in 
Brazil, in Venezuela, and in Liberia. The recov- 
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ery of iron and steel scrap has taken on a new 
importance, and negotiations have just been com- 
pleted with the United Kingdom which should 
result in steel scrap moving from Germany to the 
United States. Improvements in the steel-making 
processes are being stimulated. The problem will 
be met, but only by the application of a vast 
amount of technical and other energies. 

Similarly, in other segments of the metals field, 
serious problems are arising that require new tech- 
nical developments, the substitution of a more 
plentiful metal for a less plentiful, more economi- 
cal forms of utilization, and above all a far greater 
emphasis upon the recovery of scrap. In the long 
run we must reduce the wastage of nonrenewable 
resources to an absolute minimum. Such a re- 
duction does not necessarily mean a halt in the 
increase in our standard of living; but it does 
mean a much more intelligent use of the resources 
which we have. As an illustration of what can 
be done, we remember our amazement and distress 
at discovering, just after the war, that Germany 
had been able to triple its war production between 
1942 and 1945 with no substantial increase in its 
raw materials, but just by more efficient use of 
those materials. This effort was largely made by 
redesign of equipment and new techniques of 
production. 

Our fuels are used up when they are burnt, 
and no recovery as scrap is possible. Fortunately, 
our coal reserves are very great, and by and large 
those of other countries are also of long life. Our 
oil reserves are not in such a happy position, al- 
though much has been done to improve extraction 
techniques. For the immediate future the rapid 
development of Middle Eastern reserves should 
ease the tight world petroleum situation. In the 
long run the problem would not be so great in the 
energy field if water, solar, atomic, or wind sources 
could be harnessed in adequate volume. It is clear 
that an increase in the energy base of the world 
economy is fundamental to sustained large-scale 
advance. 

Up to this point only passing reference has been 
made to the ways of mitigating or actually im- 
proving what looks to some like the sad long-run 
plight of the human race. Now let us see what are 
or might become mitigating factors and how prac- 
ticable they would appear to be. 

Of the ways in which the seriousness of this 
world situation might conceivably be mitigated, 





some are not within our power to do very much 
about at the present time. One is a rapid decline 
in population or even a rapid decline in the rate of 


increase of population. Another is large-scale 
movements of population. Another is a general 
reduction of people’s desires for the things of this 
world which involve, directly or indirectly, drains 
on scarce natural resources. A fourth is a signifi- 
cant reduction of the amount of resources going 
to military establishments. 

There are certain other ways of mitigating the 
impact of resource shortages that it is within our 
power to do something about. Improved tech- 
niques for resource development and conserva- 
tion, even on the basis of current knowledge if 
widely applied, hold substantial prospects for mit- 
igating the problem. The results of such appli- 
cation may not be estimated now statistically, but 
concern for natural resources would be much less 
panicky if existing knowledge were being fully 
put to practical use. 

To accomplish this result, four basic things seem 
to be required. The first is knowledge; the second 
is wide dissemination of that knowledge; the third 
is the appropriate organizational techniques for 
efficiently implementing that knowledge; and the 
fourth is sufficient capital, or to put it another way, 
enough excess of productive effort over current 
consumption to enable us to execute the actual 
projects involved. 

On all four counts, the United States is in a 
favorable situation, compared with the rest of the 
world. We are fortunate in one further respect, 
the freedom from internal barriers within the 
United States to a free movement of knowledge, of 
people, of goods, and of the capital necessary for 
resource development and conservation. 

Optimum conservation and utilization of re- 
sources cannot, however, be adequately achieved by 
domestic measures alone, either in the United 
States or in any other nation. On the interna- 
tional front also there are important fields for 
action, involving international trade, interna- 
tional capital movements, and _ international 
diffusion of scientific and technical knowledge. 

Consider trade first. Many of the particular re- 
source shortages of the United States are today 
being met by imports from abroad. As resources 
are further developed in other countries, we hope 
that increased imports will be possible. The 


United States is today, however, exporting a far 
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larger total volume of goods than it imports. This 
is true not only in a dollar sense but also in the 
sense of the resources that go into the goods pur- 
chased with these dollars. 

At the time of the congressional consideration of 
the European Recovery Program, the capacity of 
the natural-resource position of the United States 
to withstand the drain involved was considered. 
After consideration, it was felt that we could stand 
the drain, and the program was approved. The 
point is, however, that there are practical limits to 
the extent to which we can export our resources 
without receiving comparable imports. 

Reflecting our concern on this point, both the 
Executive Branch of the Government and the Con- 
gress felt it wise to attach to the rendering of eco- 
nomic assistance to Europe the condition that the 
recipient countries cooperate with us in making 
available reasonable quantities of materials ex- 
pected to be in long-term short supply in the 
United States. Again, our stockpiling program is 
part of our attempt to insure adequate supplies of 
strategic resources in case international trade 
should be disrupted by war. In any commodity 
agreements we may negotiate, it is obvious that our 
special interest will be that available supplies 
should be adequate for our needs. 

In the long run it is our belief that not only we 
but all other countries stand to benefit from a rela- 
tively free and equitable exchange of goods in in- 
ternational trade. The uneven distribution of re- 
sources of each country is to some extent overcome 
by such trade. This is a major purpose of the 
projected International Trade Organization. 

The importance of international trade in this 
whole problem area is also a result of the greater 
international specialization of labor that it makes 
possible. Development is thus concentrated on 
the most economic resources, with higher living 
levels brought about by the resulting greater pro- 
ductivity in all areas. Greater productivity may 
not lessen the total drain on resources, but it cer- 
tainly lessens the impact of growing populations 
on particular resources. International trade has 
never been developed sufficiently to permit us to 
judge how large a contribution it could make to 
well-being. It is tempting to believe that the dif- 
ference in the levels of living between Western 
Europe and the United States derives to a very 
large extent from the existence of barriers to trade 
among the Western European states, in contrast to 
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the comparative lack of such barriers between the 
States of the United States. This belief, of course, 
lies behind our strong encouragement of Euro- 
pean economic cooperation. 

In spite of the importance of international trade, 
it is going to be difficult in the coming years to 
maintain a large and increasing volume of inter- 
national trade. It will be an uphill struggle, even 
with a functioning International Trade Organiza- 
tion. Many countries believe that their economic 
salvation lies in less, rather than more, trade, be- 
cause they think more trade increases their vul- 
nerability to instabilities elsewhere, specifically 
depressions or wars, and because they think they 
can develop themselves internally more rapidly 
by insulating themselves to a considerable extent. 
In attempting both to insulate themselves from in- 
ternational economic instability and to develop as 
rapidly as possible, many countries severely limit 
their imports of certain products, compete avidly 
for such other imports as steel, machinery, and 
equipment needed for industrialization and al- 
ready in short supply; and soon face internal in- 
flation which kills their exports, industrial bottle- 
necks arising in their extraordinarily complex 
economic development, and a desperate need for 
large-scale external financial assistance. 

Most of these countries are due for disappoint- 
ment. True, the Soviet Union—with a tremen- 
dous variety of natural resources and an iron 
discipline—has achieved a certain degree of au- 
tarchy; but this is no sign that many other coun- 
tries—most of them much smaller—can do the 
same, By and large, most other countries simply 
lack the necessary resources. Also, to their great 
credit, they have a much greater concern for the 
freedom and aspirations of the individual. It is 
to be hoped that these countries will see the eco- 
nomic light before they add to their misery by 
going down the rugged path toward an autarchy 
that is certain to be austere. 

The second international approach to the prob- 
lem of resource development and conservation is 
through larger movements of international capital. 
In many countries adequate domestic capital just 
is not available to carry out programs which are 
clearly indicated as being desirable. 

With adequate safeguards, the international 
movement of capital benefits both the recipient and 
the investor, because it helps to develop new re- 
sources and makes possible better utilization of 
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existing resources. International capital flow 
tends to be accompanied by managerial and tech- 
nical skills and the latest technological knowledge 
and machinery, and for this reason may contribute 
to a wide sector of the economy to which it moves. 
Our policy is to encourage the maximum free 
movement of international investment capital. 
We ourselves know the benefits of foreign capital, 
for much of our early American economic de- 
velopment was made possible only by foreign in- 
vestors. Today, most of the demands for inter- 
national capital are centered on the. United States, 
and we have made vast sums available to other 
countries, either as regular loans, governmental 
and private, as direct investments by private cor- 
porations, or as gifts. 

In general, the field of development of natural 
resources seems to us more appropriate for pri- 
vate investors than for the United States Govern- 
ment, and we have encouraged borrowers to go to 
private sources of capital wherever possible. Un- 
fortunately, many borrowers are less eager for pri- 
vate capital than for governmental capital, al- 
though the latter is strictly limited in amount and 
in approved uses. As a result of the many bar- 
riers to the entry of private capital into other coun- 
tries, many countries of the world today have had 
and are continuing to have a much smaller flow of 
investment capital than they might otherwise re- 
ceive. The consequence of this situation, of course, 
is that their resources contribute less than they are 
able, both because they are relatively undeveloped 
and because they are being wastefully developed. 
To repeat, we are convinced that both lender and 
borrower gain from a wise investment of capital, 
and it is our policy to encourage the flow of private 
investment capital both in the interest of our own 
lenders and in the interest of the economic de- 
velopment and wise resource utilization of the bor- 
rowing countries. 

It is impossible to mention the potential gain 
from moving capital across national boundaries so 
that it can maximize the productivity of labor and 
land in other countries, without touching at least 
briefly on the possibilities of moving people so 
that they can work with existing resources. It is 
fairly clear that some redistribution of people 
could raise the productivity of workers and hence 
the total world product, both in the primary in- 
dustries and in others. Within the United States, 
for example, the mobility of our labor force is 
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one of the great sources of our economic strength. 
There are, however, numerous difficulties in the 
way of migration in many parts of the world, 
although some measures have been carried out to 
bring workers from surplus areas to labor-short- 
age areas such as Canada, Australia, and Argen- 
tina. 

The third and potentially most important inter- 
national method of progressing toward these goals 
is the development, dissemination, and application 
of increasingly efficient technology. It is fair to 
say that the development of such techniques is far 
ahead of their application. This lag in applica- 
tion does not mean that we should slow up on de- 
velopment, but it underlines the imperative neces- 
sity of much more energetic measures to dissemi- 
nate technical information on resource utilization 
and conservation. Much of this already takes 
place through private channels—through the 
press, the technical journals, the radio, the educa- 
tional system, even the movies—and the more that 
can be done in this way the better. Certainly, we 
should help to destroy all governmental barriers 
not only to the free flow of news but also, so far as 
security considerations permit, of technical infor- 
mation. Capital rarely moves abroad these days 
without a substantial store of technical informa- 
tion and techniques moving with it, so our encour- 
agement of capital flow is indirectly an encourage- 
ment to the diffusion of technical knowledge. A 
very interesting development of the last few years 
in this field has been the formation of development 
corporations, such as those in Latin America ini- 
tiated by the Rockefeller interests, and the group 
working in Liberia under the aegis of former Sec- 
retary of State Edward Stettinius. 

The times call for more than private communi- 
cations and private capital, however, and there is 
widespread interest in and approval of govern- 
mental participation in the international sharing 
of one of our greatest resources—our knowledge of 
how best to utilize resources. United States Gov- 
ernment funds in this field are administered 
through the Interdepartmental Committee on Sci- 
entific and Cultural Cooperation. A variety of 
technical missions and many interchanges of spe- 
cialized personnel take place with the support of 
the Committee, one of whose guiding principles is 
the need to balance the development of physical 
resources with the development of human 


resources. 
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The Export-Import Bank provides engineers 
and technical advice in connection with the loans 
it extends. In addition, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs has worked out with many of 
our neighbors to the south a jointly supported and 
jointly operated device called the “Servicio”, to 
assist in disseminating technical information and 
training, particularly in the health, agricultural, 
and educational fields. The Economic Coopera- 
tion Act provides specifically for the provision of 
technical and engineering assistance to participat- 
ing countries in Europe. We are now experiment- 
ing with the assignment to our United States Em- 
bassies abroad of scientific attachés for the purpose 
of facilitating the exchange of scientific informa- 
tion and technology. Our Government—unlike 
those governments which censor not only the inter- 
national transmission of information but even the 
expression at home of heterodox scientific opin- 
ion—our Government stands squarely behind the 
greatest possible development of completely objec- 
tive science and technology, and its fullest possible 
sharing with other nations, except where security 
considerations prevent. 

Many of the international organizations in 
which the United States participates have been 
or will be active in different phases of the dis- 
semination of technical knowledge; for example, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, and 
the Organization of American States. The 
United Nations, and particularly the Economic 
and Social Council, are also active in this field 
and coordinate the work of the specialized agen- 
cies. It was the Economic and Social Council that 
took the initiative in calling the United Nations 
Scientific Conference on the Conservation and 
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Utilization of Resources, scheduled for May 16- 
June 3, 1949. This multilateral approach is sup- 
plemented and reinforced by the active bilateral 
technical assistance programs mentioned above. 

Over and above the specific foreign-policy ques- 
tions raised by specific resource problems is the 
fact that one of the fundamental purposes of our 
foreign policy is that the United States play an 
appropriate role in establishing political and eco- 
nomic peace in the world. In implementation of 
that policy, we have given our full support to the 
United Nations and to the specialized interna- 
tional agencies, including the Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank, and the projected Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. 

We have supplemented these efforts by con- 
crete and material assistance to almost all countries 
of the world, including the Eastern European 
countries, in recovering from the economic dislo- 
cations of the war. We have been the leading fac- 
tor in halting the advance of that totalitarian ag- 
gression that feeds on economic distress and politi- 
cal chaos. Currently, our major effort is the task 
of completing economic recovery in Europe. 

Finally, it is important to emphasize that the 
question of whether the world’s resources will be 
adequate in the future to provide for essential hu- 
man needs is to a large extent a matter of inter- 
national relations. If there is no real settlement of 
the political and ideological tensions with which 
we are now afflicted, a large part of the resources 
which may be available will be wasted in main- 
taining huge security establishments or in the su- 
preme waste of war itself. The full development 
of potential resources can occur only if interna- 
tional conditions are such as to facilitate the inter- 
change of technical knowledge, the flow of goods, 
and the transfer of capital. 
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General Assembly Considers Steps for Reduction of Armaments 


STATEMENT BY FREDERICK H. OSBORN IN COMMITTEE 11 
U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly 


The resolution on disarmament before the Com- 
mittee refers to the fact that “the reduction of 
conventional armaments and armed forces can 
only be attained in an atmosphere of real and 
lasting improvement in international relations”. 

In my remarks today, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to discuss what must be done to attain, first, 
this “atmosphere of real and lasting improve- 
ment in international relations” which we all de- 
sire, and, second, the facts about armaments in the 
world today. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been too little analysis 
of why there is an atmosphere of fear and dis- 
trust in the world today. Soviet Representa- 
tives here, like their rulers in the Kremlin, seem 
to us to ignore the real causes for the present ten- 
sion. They pass over lightly the history of the 
past three years. They seem to have forgotten 
the shift in their policies which has taken place 
since we were so recently comrades-in-arms, fight- 
ing side by side in a common cause. 

During the war the American people sympa- 
thized with the Russian people, as we always have 
sympathized with a nation attacked by an aggres- 
sor. We gave the Soviet Union every help we 
could, without asking any questions. 

The people of Russia fought heroically to de- 
fend their country. They were told that the war 
was a war of defense. They were not told that 
the war was about Communism. But after the 
war Stalin’s interpretation of Communism was 
again made a major factor in international rela- 
tions. It was only after the war that Soviet 
leaders reconstructed the dialectic of the early 
days of the revolution and with equal emphasis 
in 1947 and 1948 stressed the inevitability of a 
struggle between the Soviet brand of Communism 
and the so-called capitalist states. Examples of 
their present attitude are so numerous that they 
might be quoted for hours on end. Let me take 
only a single and very recent example. The New 
York Times of November 5th carries an article 
which states the following: In the current issue 


* Made on Nov. 11, 1948, and released to the press on the 
same date. Mr. Osborn is the Deputy U.S. Representative 
to the Atomic Energy Commission and is on the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments. 
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of Bolshevik, organ of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, there 
is an extensive article which urges that the foreign 
Communist Parties transform themselves into 
revolutionary parties dedicated to preparing the 
way for poet revolt. According to the author 
Mr. Burdzhalov, this is a return to the original 
Leninist doctrine. He quoted Prime Minister 
Stalin as saying that the parliamentary struggle 
was only a school for organizing the extra-parlia- 
mentary revolutionary means of struggle. Mr. 
Burdzhalov added that “direction of the revolu- 
tionary activities of the masses is the basic activity 
of the Communists”. I will not go on with the 
rest of the article. But it is clear that such pro- 
nouncements, in which we may include Mr. Molo- 
tov’s prediction of a year ago that “all roads lead 
to Communism”, do not create an atmosphere of 
confidence. 

Mr. Vyshinsky himself has not allayed our anx- 
iety. He has quoted Lenin on “capitalist encircle- 
ment” and impressed upon us that Communism is 
the gravedigger of our so-called capitalism. These 
facts make clear that the Soviet Union is once 
— publicly professing the aim of world revo- 

ution. 

Behind the tightly sealed borders of the Soviet 
state almost 10 percent of the world’s people are 
kept ignorant of what goes on in the outside world. 
The people of the rest of the world are disturbed 
at the thought of what may be going on behind 
this veil of secrecy. They are forced to believe, 
from available information, that the Soviet Un- 
ion has far more men under arms than any other 
nation. 

With this strange background of arms and se- 
crecy, the Soviet Union since the war has done 
things which have been bad for international rela- 
tions. 

The Soviet Union has forcibly annexed terri- 
tory. The Soviet Union has destroyed the hopeful 
progress of representative government in the coun- 
tries of eastern and central Europe. The Soviet 
Union has obstructed the negotiations of 
treaties with Germany and Japan. The Soviet 
Union has refused to accept the plan of the United 
Nations for the control of atomic energy and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons which 46 other na- 
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tions find acceptable in principle. Soviet Repre- 
sentatives have cast 28 vetoes in the Security Coun- 
cil, many of which specifically blocked the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. Their summary rejection 
of the neutrals’ plan to settle the Berlin question 
is fresh in our memories. There is every evidence 
that the Soviet Union is actively trying to prevent 
the reconstruction and improvement of living con- 
ditions in western Europe. 

These actions force us to believe that the Soviet 
Union is pursuing the aim of world revolution and 
of destroying the economic and political systems 
which other peoples have chosen for themselves. 
Thus the Soviet Union has created a spirit of in- 
quietude in the rest of the world. The inquietude 
is made worse when the Soviet Union repeats over 
and over things that the rest of the world knows 
are not true. 

It is pure nonsense to say that the United States 
desires to attack the Soviet Union. Any person 
who reads history knows that the people are mas- 
ters of the government they have established in 
the United States; and that the people want peace. 
They would not permit a war of aggression. We 
constantly hear from the Soviet Union that the 
American “people” do not control their govern- 
ment. What nonsense! Certainly after the events 
of the = week Mr. Vyshinsky should know be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that the American 
people choose their leaders in free, unfettered elec- 
tions and that no policy can be pursued which is 
not supported peal sanctioned by the American 
people. 

The Russian people themselves have no such op- 
portunities to choose their own leaders. When 
they do, a milestone in human progress will have 
been attained. 


In carrying out the mandate of the people, the © 


United States has taken very specific steps to im- 
rove world confidence and to better the chances 
or peace. 

The United States has offered to give up the 
atomic bomb, to turn over all its atomic plants to 
an international agency, and to accept the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons under the conditions of 
strict control approved by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of this General Assembly. 

The United States, believing that lasting peace 
demands healthy economic conditions, has put 
into effect and is cooperating with the countries of 
western Europe in a program of economic recon- 
struction and rehabilitation. This cooperative en- 
terprise has been closed to no nation and its terms 
have been dictated by no nation. 

The United States has exerted its efforts to 
strengthen the United Nations. We are fully par- 
ticipating in all of its agencies. By contrast, the 
Soviet Union has refused to participate in most 
of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

I am not trying to fix the blame or credit for 
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these things. I am only trying to place before 
= the facts as they appear to us in the United 

tates and also apparently to most of the people of 
western Europe. 

On the basis of these facts, it seems clear that we 
will not attain “an atmosphere of real and last- 
ing improvement in international relations” as a 
prerequisite to disarmament, as required by this 
resolution, until the Soviet Union, not only ie its 
words but in its actions, ceases to threaten the 
world with Communist aggression. 

I now come to the facts about armaments. A 
realistic discussion of disarmament must be based 
on consideration of the status of the present pro- 
duction of armaments by the different nations as 
well as on their arms and armies. Let us consider 
first the state of arms production. 

Much detail has been published in all the West- 
ern nations which shows the amounts of money 
now being spent on producing various types of 
arms for ground forces and air forces and naval 
forces. These sums of money are published in 
budgets voted by congresses or parliaments. And 
in the Western countries, budgets are scrutinized 
meticulously and frequently criticized and con- 
tested by elected representatives of the people. 

The Western states, after enormous expendi- 
tures during the war, have reduced their appro- 
priations for the roduction of arms and for mil- 
itary forces to a relatively normal peacetime figure. 
I am most familiar with United States statistics. 
At the peak of the war years, American military 
expenditures were more than 80 billion dollars a 
year. Today, three years later, and taking into 
account those military expenditures forced upon 
us by present conditions of world insecurity, the 
United States is spending approximately 13 bil- 
lion dollars for defense. purposes, or less than one 
sixth of the amount during a war year, Alto- 
gether, at the present time, the United States is 
spending approximately 6 percent of its total na- 
tional income on defense. 

The reduction in the number of men in our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force was even greater: 
from more than 12 million on June 30, 1945, to 
well less than a million and a half on December 
31, 1947. 

Immediately after the destruction of the Japa- 
nese and German armies, the overwhelming 
weight of American production, which had been 
concentrated on our common enemies, was turned 
at once to the peacetime uses of the American 

ple. In addition, the industrial production of 
the American worker has provided and food- 
stuffs to help countries which had been occupied 
during the war, in order to restore their peacetime 
economies. These deliveries of goods and food- 
stuffs abroad were made through the contributions 
of the United States to the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, and more re- 
cently through the Marshall Plan. 
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Such a peaceful use of our productive capacities 
was a clear expression of the basic desire of the 
people of the United States. This desire remains 
unchanged. The American people want to pro- 
duce for peace and not for war. But they are not 
ready to jeopardize their security. When during 
the past three years they realized that other na- 
tions remained heavily armed, indeed, appeared to 
be rearming, they took the steps necessary for 
their own protection. They began diverting some 
part of their production to defense. They did so 
with reluctance. They did so by necessity, not b 
choice. They realize only too well that any suc 
decision means a corresponding reduction in the 
materials available for the economic and social 
improvement which is the road to world stability 
and to world security. 

At the present time, 94 percent of the total na- 
tional income of the United States is directed to 
peaceful purposes. This is the productive power 
which, when turned to other uses, has made the 
United States so powerful in two world wars. But 
it takes time to turn it from peaceful use into pro- 
duction for war. Its present use is clear evidence 
of our peaceful intent. 

Now let us look for a moment at Soviet produc- 
tion of military supplies and at the Soviet armies. 
The Soviet Union does not follow the example of 
the countries of the Western world in publishing 
details regarding the strength of its armed serv- 
ices, or of monies spent on armaments. The Soviet 
Union does not have a congress or parliament con- 
taining an opposition free to analyze, dispute, and 
seek confirmation of government figures. We must 
eggs use the best published estimates avail- 
able. 

On the basis of such estimates, it appears that 
in the Soviet Union approximately 16 percent of 
the national income is now turned to munitions 
and the support of vast armies; which is more than 
double the proportion spent in the United States, 
or, indeed, in other Western European countries. 
This is a strange situation. The Russian people do 
not want war. The Soviet leaders do not need to 
convince us of that. The Russian worker, like 
the American worker, wants peace, security for 
his family, and the opportunity to improve his sit- 
uation in life. We recognize that the Soviet Union 
has made progress in reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation since the end of the war. In spite of the 
iron-clad restrictions placed on the travel of for- 
eigners in the Soviet Union, our representatives 
there have seen an improvement in living condi- 
tions for Soviet citizens. But we know also that 
these conditions are not improving more rapidly 
because so much of the production of Soviet fac- 
tories is going into war materials. This repre- 
sents a huge drain away from peacetime improve- 
ments. 

In order that the Soviet worker may accept this 
situation, he is kept in the fear and dread of war 
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by the government itself. He depends for his 
information upon his government-controlled and 
strictly censored press, radio, stage, and cinema. 
He hears only the news his rulers wish him to hear. 
It is distorted for their own purposes. 

When Mr. Vyshinsky makes one of his violent 
speeches in a session of this General Assembly, 
every word he utters is printed in Pravda, [zvestia, 
and the newspapers throughout the vast Soviet 
Union. His speech of October 13 took up a large 
part of three successive issues of the leading Mos- 
cow papers. We have no objection to that—the 
verbatim texts of Mr. Vyshinsky’s speeches appear 
in the American press. But the Soviet citizen 


' seldom, if ever, gets the chance to read the text of 


a speech by a representative of a Western power. 
Instead he can read only brief, tendentious, dis- 
torted reports of such speeches which effectively 
prevent him from getting an accurate picture of 
our debates here. i an example of such distorted 
and inaccurate reporting, the Moscow papers of 
October 13 stated that in Ambassador Austin’s 
speech of October 12 he had made “a whole series 
of slanderous statements founded on the forged 
documents of the Hitlerites and used early this 
we by the United States State Department”. 

need only comment in passing that not one single 
sentence of that speech came from a German docu- 
ment. Stalin’s congratulatory telegram to Rib- 
bentrop, which Mr. Vyshinsky implied was a 
forged document, was published at the time in 
the Soviet press and in Communist newspapers 
throughout the world, including the issue of De- 
cember 28, 1939, of the Daily Worker. 

I am sometimes gravely apprehensive, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Russian man-in-the-street may 
not be the only Soviet citizen holding a warped 
and twisted view of the world outside the borders 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. My 
misgivings arise from statements made in this 
committee by Mr. Vyshinsky and by recent public 
statements emanating from Moscow. I am led to 
wonder whether the rulers of the Soviet Union, 
the members of the Politburo themselves, may not 
come to believe the frightening and false propa- 
ganda picture of a waeth wanting to attack their 
country. I hope such is not the case, and I am 
reluctant to believe it so. I trust that the mem- 
bers of the Politburo, if not the Russian people, 
will have access to and will read carefully the ver- 
batim records of this session of the General As- 
sembly. If they are not then convinced of the 
good faith of non-Communist nations represented 
about this table and of the fact that these nations 
are not planning and will not undertake aggressive 
war against the Soviet Union, then I say these 
gentlemen are blind and impervious to the truth. 

The Soviet citizen yearns for a better life. He 
would hope that he might live in less crowded con- 
ditions, that he might buy better clothes for his 
family, more books for his children, and even some 
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of the modern electrical appliances—toasters, 
irons, and refrigerators, which are beginning to 
appear on the shelves of Moscow department 
stores. The Soviet citizen would hope that the 
millions of political prisoners working in mines 
and factories might be replaced by free workers 
freely hired. He would hope that he might have 
freedom of choice in his work and place of em- 
ployment. 

But the Soviet Government through all its or- 

ans of publicity is telling the Soviet worker that 
ire cannot have these things because the Western 
nations are threatening him with another war, 

We may well ask, why does the Soviet Govern- 
ment tell its people things that no other people, 
no other nation, believes to be true? Why is it 
that the Soviet Government demands such a ter- 
rible sacrifice from the Russian people? Is it 
because the rest of the world is even more heavily 
armed and therefore is dangerous to the Russian 
people? Again, let us look at the facts as they are 
available. 

It is our understanding from published figures 
which the Soviet Union has not denied, that the 
Soviet Union has under arms at the present time 
forces totaling around four million men, and its 
associated states another two million. Taking into 
account the proportion between service troops and 
combat troops and the size of Soviet divisions, this 
number would mean considerably more than 250 
divisions of combat troops for the Soviet Union 
and the states under its control. 

The Soviet states apparently have available com- 
bat troops at least five times more numerous than 
those of all Western European states put together. 
And bear in mind that it is combat troops which 
are the weapons of conquest and occupation. It 
is only the foot soldiers who can conquer, sory 
and subjugate the territory of neighbors. The 
rulers of the Soviet Union know this. They 
learned it from the Germans. 

A reduction of one third would not change the 
disproportion in Soviet armies. So it would not 
relieve the anxieties of other nations. If the re- 
duction in Soviet armies were to be carried out in 
secret behind the Soviet borders it would not re- 
move from other nations the element of suspicion 
which is such a bar to peace. 

Permit me again, Mr. Chairman, to underline 
one of the most fundamental points in this prob- 
lem. How can we know which of the nations 
should reduce or have reduced their arms by one 
third or by one half or by three fourths without 
basic knowledge on which to make our decision, 
and without real knowledge of what goes on behind 
the Iron Curtain? How can we decide the relative 
strength of one nation vis-a-vis another, in terms 
of numbers of men and types of arms? We must 
have basic information. 

The Soviet Union seems to look upon this ele- 
mentary principle as an evil plot of non-Commu- 
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nist states to spy out the Soviet land. The United 
States is built on the principle of national sov- 
ereignty and no nation asks another to do what it 
is not willing to do itself. Information in our 
countries is already available; in the Soviet Union 
itisnot. The Soviet Representatives dare to deny 
the existence of the Iron Curtain. But Soviet citi- 
zens and diplomats in the United States have al- 
ways been free to travel in our countries wherever 
and however they like; while the Soviet Union, 
except for three or four specified cities, is now 
hermetically sealed to the representatives of other 
governments as it is to their citizens. Even foreign 
diplomats are categorically prohibited from trav- 
eling beyond 50 kilometers from Moscow. They 
are not now allowed to set foot in eight districts 
within the 50 kilometer radius. They are thus lit- 
erally imprisoned within the city limits of Moscow. 
The fact that these restrictions were imposed dur- 
ing this session of the General Assembly unfortu- 
nately does not testify to the present desire of the 
Soviet Government for cooperation and mutual 
understanding. 

I repeat, none of us asks the Soviet Union to 
do more than our own governments are willing 
todo. But we fail to see Sie progress toward dis- 
armament can be made until we all accept the basic, 
elementary principles of a mutual exchange and 
verification of information. 

Let me return to consider that “improvement in 
international relations” which I mentioned at the 
beginning. How can we bring this about? 

y accepting the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations the Soviet Union pledged itself 
to cooperation for peace in the “ak community. 
Can it be that the Soviet Union, having signed 
the Charter, at the same time believes that war is 
inevitable unless some of the members of the 
United Nations change their systems of govern- 
ment ? 

Here then are the realities of the situation. The 
Soviet Union is heavily armed; it is at present 
kept in a position to carry on an aggressive war 
for the continuance of its conquest of the territory 
of other nations. The Soviet Union is spending a 
larger -proportion of its manpower and its re- 
sources in preparation for war than are the West- 
ern nations. It is the Soviet Union alone that is 
carrying on a shrill government-directed propa- 

anda to prepare its people for war. The Soviet 
Union alone is working behind a veil of secrecy. 
How then can the rest of the world disarm ? 

In this situation we meet to consider what ste 
might be taken by the General Assembly in the 
hope of bringing about a reduction of arms, and 
a sense of security among the peoples of the world. 
The Soviet proposal for a reduction of one third 
in the armaments of the five major powers without 
any verification would not bring about this result. 


(Continued on page 641) 
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Progress Report on Conditions of Refugees in Near East 


[Released to the press November 4] 

Ralph Bunche, United Nations acting mediator 
for Palestine, on October 18, 1948, submitted to the 
United Nations a progress report? on the condi- 
tions of refugees in the Near East. In his report 
he made reference to the statements of the late 
mediator, Count Bernadotte, who wrote on Sep- 
tember 18: 

The choice is between saving the lives of many 
thousands of people now or permitting them to 
die. The situation of the majority of these hap- 
less refugees is already tragic, and to prevent them 
from being overwhelmed by further disaster and to 
make possible their ultimate rehabilitation, it is 
my earnest hope that the international community 
will give all necessary support to make the meas- 
ures I have outlined fully effective. I believe that 
for the international community to accept its share 
of responsibility for the refugees of Palestine is 
one of the minimum conditions for the success of 
its efforts to bring peace to that land. 

The acting mediator stated that the situation of 
the Palestine refugees is now critical, and the 
urgency of the need for assistance has been accen- 
tuated. He further stated that, unless adequate 
and effective aid comes quickly, the position of the 
refugees will become desperate within a few weeks. 
In his report he recalled that the figures cited in 
September on this situation tentatively placed the 
number of Arab refugees at 360,000, and the num- 
ber of Jewish refugees at 7,000. Hestated that the 
figure for Jewish refugees remains the same, but 
the figure for Arab refugees must be revised up- 
wards to 472,000. The acting mediator called to 
the attention of the United Nations the critical 
shortage of food, the immediate need for clothing, 
and the fact that some 95,000 are without shelter 
of any sort. 

The report of the acting mediator is borne out by 
numerous reports from erican missions in the 
Near East. The refugees have been dependent up- 
on the limited funds which they brought with them 
from their homes, and upon the resources of the 
per oe in the states where they took refuge. 

oth of these sources are now almost completely 
exhausted. The situation is most critical in Pales- 
tine and Transjordan. It is estimated that 84,000 
refugees in central Palestine are still without shel- 
ter, and roads are lined with people encamped 


* U.N. doc. A/689, Oct. 18, 1948, and A/689, Add. 1, Oct. 
19, 1948. ‘ 
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under trees or in the open. Hospital facilities are 
totally inadequate to meet the need; in one area of 
Palestine 20 suspected cases of typhoid were sent 
back from a nearby clinic to sleep under the trees 
because of the lack of hospital beds and medicines. 
In southwestern Syria, refugees average 20 to a 
fair-sized room. The infant mortality rate is high 
in this area, and no physician is regularly avail- 
able. In many areas, preventive inoculations 
against diseases have not been undertaken because 
the limited supplies of vaccines must be reserved 
to fight actual outbreaks of disease. 

The situation is particularly critical because the 
refugees include an unusually high proportion of 
“vulnerable” groups: it is estimated that 12 percent 
consist of infants; 18 percent are from 3 to 5 years 
of age; 36 percent are from 6 to 18 years of age; 
over 10 percent are pregnant women and nursin 
mothers; and 8 percent consist of aged, sick, an 
infirm people. The vulnerable total is, therefore, 
approximately 85 percent of the refugee popula- 
tion. 

With a view to alleviating the increasingly criti- 
cal conditions of Palestinian refugees of all com- 
munities, the United States Delegation to the 
General Assembly, in conjunction with the delega- 
tions of the United Kingdom, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands, introduced a resolution on October 
29, 1948, calling for a United Nations program for 
the relief of Palestinian refugees. The acting me- 
diator has estimated that a program to meet the 
minimum needs of these refugees until the next 
harvest is reaped will cost about $30,000,000. The 
proposed resolution urges all Members of the 
United Nations to make voluntary contributions to 
meet this need, and calls upon the specialized agen- 
cies and voluntary organizations for supplies and 
personnel to assist in relieving the desperate plight 
of these refugees. The Department of State is 
deeply hopeful that the General Assembly will act 
speedily on this resolution. 

American voluntary agencies have contributed 
supplies and funds for the relief of these refugees 
during the past few months and it is hoped that 
their efforts will continue to meet with success. 
The American Red Cross has already contributed 
—— quantities of medical supplies and other items 
and has recently made a further contribution of 
blankets and clothing. The American Appeal for 
Holy Land Refugees, with headquarters at the 
Near East Foundation, 54 East 64th Street, New 
York, is continuing to mobilize American volun- 
tary efforts. 
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Reports of the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans! 


The General Assembly, 


1. Havine consiperep the Reports by the Special 
Committee established by Resolution 109 (II) : 


2. Havine notep the conclusions of the Special 
Committee and in particular its unanimous conclu- 
sion that, despite the aforesaid Resolution of the 
General Assembly, “the Greek guerrillas have con- 
tinued to receive aid and assistance on a large scale 
from Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, with the 
knowledge of the Governments of those countries” 
and that the Greek guerrillas in the frontier zones 
have, as found by the Special Committee: 


(1) “Been largely dependent on external sup- 
ply. Great quantities of arms, ammunition and 
other military stores have come across the border, 
notably during times of heavy fighting. my 8 
held positions of the guerrillas have protected their 
vital supply lines from Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and, 
in particular, from Albania. In recent months, 
there has been less evidence of receipt of supplies 
from Yugoslavia by the guerrillas”. 


(2) “Frequently moved at will in territory 
across the frontier for tactical reasons, and have 
thus been able to concentrate their forces without 
interference by the Greek Army, and to return to 
Greece when they wished”. 

(3) “Frequently retired safely into the territory 
of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia when the 
Greek Army exerted great pressure”. 


3. Havine norep further the conclusions of the 
Special Committee that a continuation of this 
situation “constitutes a threat to the political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of Greece and 
to peace in the Balkans” and “that the conduct of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia has been incon- 
sistent with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations” ; 


4. Havina notep the recommendations submit- 
ted by the Special Committee ; 


5. Considers that the continued aid given by Al- 
bania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to the Greek guer- 
rillas endangers peace in the Balkans, and is in- 
consistent with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


6. Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
to cease forthwith rendering any assistance or sup- 
port in any form to the guerrillas fighting against 
the Greek Government; including the use of their 
territories as a base for the preparation or launch- 
ing of armed action: 

. Again calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia to co-operate with Greece in the settle- 
ment of their disputes by peaceful means in accord- 
ance with recommendations contained in Resolu- 
tion 109(IT) ; 

8. Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
to co-operate with the Special Committee in en- 
abling it to carry out its furictions and upon Greece 
to continue to co-operate toward the same end; 

9. Recommends to all Members of the United 
Nations and to all other states that their Govern- 
ments refrain from any action designed to assist 
directly or through any other government any 
armed group fighting against the Greek Govern- 
ment; 

10. Approves the activities of the Special Com- 
mittee to date, continues it in being with the func- 
tions conferred upon it by Resolution 109(II) and 
instructs it: 


(a) To continue to observe and report on the 
response of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to 
the General Assembly injunction not to furnish 
aid to the Greek guerrillas in accordance with Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 109(II) and the present 
Resolution ; 

(b) To continue to utilize observation groups 
with personnel and equipment adequate for the 
fulfilment of its task; 

(c) To continue to be available to assist the 
Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Yugoslavia in the implementation of Resolution 
109(II) and of the present Resolution ; 


11. Authorizes the Special Committee to con- 
sult, in its discretion, with the Interim Committee 
(if it is continued) with respect to the perform- 
ance of its functions in the light of developments; 

12. Requests the reg aN ne to provide 
the Special Committee with adequate staff and 
facilities to enable it to perform its functions. 


The United States in the United Nations 


Control of Armaments 


The General Assembly declared on November 
19 that all nations should possess “exact and au- 
thenticated” data on the arms and armed forces 
of other nations and that “real and lasting im- 

rovement in international relations” is required 

fore measures for international disarmament 
can be safely instituted. . 
The world body so declared by adopting the 


Belgian resolution on disarmament accepted by 
November 21, 1948 


[November 13-19] 


the great majority in the Assembly Political Com- 
mittee on November 13. The vote in the General 
Assembly was 43 to 6 with the Soviet and other 
Eastern European countries »pposing. 

John Foster Dulles, U.S. Delegate, termed the 
Belgian resolution a “sound foundation for the 
control of armaments.” 


10. N. doe A/C. 1/352, Oct. 26, 1948, draft resolution 
by China, France, the U.K., and the U.S. 
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The resolution specifies that a condition for reg- 
ulation and reduction of arms and armed forces 
is effective atomic controls under which atomic 


weapons will be banned. It calls on the Security. 


Council’s Conventional Armaments Commission 
to develop disarmament plans to be effected when 
the desired improvement in international relations 
is brought about and atomic controls are instituted. 
It calls for cooperation of all members of that 
Commission, which comprises the Security Council 
membership. 

Under the majority proposal, the Commission’s 
first task would be the formulation of procedures 
for checking and publishing data on national arm- 
aments. 

Mr. Vishinsky, the Soviet Delegate, re-echoed 
his statement of November 13 that the Soviet 
Union would submit armaments data only to an 
international control agency. The Soviet resolu- 
tion, which was rejected by a vote of 38 to 6 on 
November 13 by Committee I, however, made no 
provision for verification. In past discussions the 
Soviet Union has opposed verification by an inter- 
national organ of data submitted by individual 
governments. 

The Soviet proposal also called for prohibition 
of atomic weapons under an international control 
agency within the framework of the Securit 

uncil. However, this aspect was dealt wit 
previously when the Assembly decisively endorsed 
the Atomic Commission plan for an international 
agency with broad powers to supervise all atomic 
materials and facilities to insure atomic energy for 
peaceful uses only. 

Implementation of this atomic plan has been 
blocked by Soviet contention that it would usurp 
national prerogatives and generally open the way 
for interference by the rest of the world, and the 
United States in particular, with the Soviet 
economy. 

aenalciods for the Belgian resolution on disarm- 
ament, Mr. Dulles emphasized that the first re- 
quirement “is the ability to obtain complete and 
accurate, verified and comprehensive” information 
on world armaments. 

“That ability would itself create confidence and 
avoid the present risk that nations will create arm- 
aments in order to meet the imagined armaments 
of others,” Mr. Dulles observed, adding: “Igno- 
rance, fear and suspicion can breed an armaments 
race that will itself be provocative of war”. 

Referring to Soviet objections, Mr. Dulles 
stated : 


“Some nations in the name of sovereignty refuse 
to accept international controls. They contend 
national promises and national reports ought to 
be an acceptable substitution for international con- 
trol and international verification. The fact is 
national promises and unverified official reports 
will not serve to allay suspicion. History has too 
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often proved their unreliability . Suspi- 
cion and fear will persist unless there are effective 
international controls. Any nation that refuses 
to do what is in fact necessary to allay fear and . 
suspicion is itself a contributor to conditions that 
breed war.” 


Palestine Refugee-Aid Plan 


A $29,500,000 relief program for the half-mil- 
lion Palestine war refugees was approved unani- 
mously on November 19 by the General Assembly. 
The program, which is based on a proposal made 
by the United States, Britain, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands, also provides for an immediate ad- 
vance of $5,000,000 from working capital to start 
supplies flowing to the Near East refugee camps. 

e $29,500,000, plus an additional $2,500,000 
for administrative and operational expenses, 
would be raised through voluntary contributions 
from Member and non-Member states, and the 
$5,000,000 advance is to be repaid from this total 
amount. 

The program is to extend for nine months, end- 
ing on August 1, 1949, when the next harvest is 
expected to bring improved conditions, 

he Assembly also authorized the Secretary- 
General to appoint a director for Palestine refugee 
relief. He is to be assisted by a seven-member 
advisory committee. 


Berlin Currency Problems 


As the President of the Security Council, Juan 
A. Bramuglia, pressed for a solution to the Berlin 
controversy by seeking to find agreement for the 
currency problem, US. Secretary of State Mar- 
shall on November 18 summoned to Paris financial 
and monetary experts from Washington and 
Berlin. 

They will assist the U.S. Delegation in prepar- 
ing answers to a questionnaire which President 
Bramuglia submitted to the Western powers and 
to the U.S.S.R. in his latest move to solve the im- 
passe over Berlin. The questionnaire asks pri- 
marily for technical information on how to obtain 
Big Four control of the Soviet mark in Berlin. 

oth Mr. Bramuglia and the Secretary-General 
have experts examining the currency question. The 
United States, hopeful that the studies will be 
coordinated in such manner as to avoid duplica- 
tion, has expressed willingness to cooperate with 
either Mr. Bramuglia or Mr. Lie but has empha- 
sized that its prime interest is in the Security 
Council’s efforts. 

As indicated in the August 30 directive agreed 
on at Moscow between envoys of the three Western 
powers and Soviet leaders, the United States 
always has been ready to seek a solution of the 
Berlin currency problem. Likewise, the United 
States assumes that the introduction of the Soviet 
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zone mark as the currency for all of Berlin under 
Four Power control is technically feasible. 


Assembly Approves Permanent Headquarters 
Report 

Ina propery meeting, the General Assembly on 
November 18 unanimously ap roved Secretary- 
General Lie’s report on establishing permanent 
headquarters in New York City and noted with 
satisfaction the United States agreement to lend 
the international organization $65,000,000 for 
building. 


Interim Committee 


The United States on November 17 called for 
continuation of the Interim Committee for an- 
other experimental year and urged all members, 
ee the Soviet bloc, to cooperate in the body’s 
work, 

The Interim Committee, set up to expedite and 
maintain continuity of Assembly work between 
regular Assembly sessions, has concerned itself 
mostly during the past — with study of the veto 
problem and advising the Korean Commission. 

Great Britain, India, the Dominican Republic, 
and Ecuador were among others supporting con- 
tinuation of the Interim Committee and calling for 
participation by all members. Poland, however, 
reiterated its opposition. 

Discussion of the Interim Committee’s future 
was the first item on the agenda of the new ad hoc 
committee which was created to relieve the Politi- 
cal Committee of some of its work. On November 
20 the Committee voted 44 to 6 to extend the In- 
terim Committee for another year. 


Palestine Armistice Proposal 


The Security Council on November 16 called on 
Israel and the Arab States to draw up an armistice 
covering all parts of Palestine. It adopted para- 
graph by paragraph a Canadian-sponsored resolu- 
tion directing the warring parties to negotiate 
directly or through United Nations acting medi- 
ator, Ralph Bunche, regarding the establishment 
of demarcation lines and withdrawal or reduction 
of armed forces to insure maintenance of the arm- 
istice pepe permanent settlement in Palestine. 

Eight of the Security Council’s member nations 
voted for the armistice order, with Syria opposing 
the operative part and the U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukraine abstaining. The Council rejected a Sy- 
rian amendment aimed at extending to Galilee, 
in northern Palestine, a previous order for with- 
drawal of Israeli forces in the Negev desert area. 
—_ Syria, China, and Belgium supported this 
plan. 

The armistice directive was approved after a 
Soviet resolution which would sate called for 
immediate establishment of formal peace in Pales- 
tine was rejected. 

Philip Jessup, United States Deputy Represent- 
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ative, termed the Soviet measure not yet practica- 
ble; however, he supported the armistice resolu- 
tion, terming it the first transitional step from a 
truce to permanent peace. 


Committee | Rejects Invitation to North Korea 
Delegates 


An attempt by the Soviet and Eastern European 
countries in Committee I (Political and Security) 
to have representatives of the so-called) North 
Korean Peoples Government invited to partici- 
pate in forthcoming discussion of the Korean 
question was-rejected on November 15 by a vote 
of 38-0, with six abstentions. 

The Committee supported the contention of the 
U.S. Delegate, John Foster Dulles, that the U.N. 
Temporary Commission on Korea, as a kind of 
“credentials Committee”, should be heard first. 
Mr. Dulles also reminded committee members that 
the U.N. Commission had been denied entrance to 
the northern, or Soviet zone of Korea, where the 
“Peoples Government” was established through 
“elections” which the Commission was not per- 
mitted to observe. 

A nine-member delegation from the Republic 
of Korea whose capital is at Seoul in South Korea 
has made a formal request to participate in Com- 
mittee and Assembly discussions of the Korean 
question. 


Balkan States Discuss Greek Dispute 


Representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece in Paris held their first joint 
discussions with U.N. mediators on November 15 
in an effort to settle the Balkan dispute through 
direct negotiation. 

After having met separately with the U.N. offi- 
cials on November 12, representatives of Greece 
and her three northern neighbors met collectivel 
with the mediators for the first time. Officials 
serving as mediators were Herbert Evatt, Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie, and Selim Sarper of Turkey, Rappor- 
teur of Committee I. 


Trusteeship 


The Assembly acted on November 18 on several 
resolutions relating to trusteeship of dependent 
areas. Two that were approved call on adminis- 
tering powers to accelerate progressive develop- 
ment toward self-government or independence of 
the trust territories under them. Another urges 
nations to increase the expenditure for education 
of the inhabitants of territories for which the 
are responsible and to provide free primary school- 
ing for all. A fourth recommends that the Trus- 
teeship Council investigate every aspect of the 
question of administrative unions between trust 
territories and adjacent political entities and sug- 
rest any safeguards it deems necessary to preserve 
the “distinct political status” of trust territories. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


U.S. Delegations to International Meetings 


ILO: Petroleum 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 9 that the following are representing the 
United States at the Second Session of the Petro- 
leum Committee of the International Labor 
Organization (ILo) which opened on November 9 
at Geneva for a period of approximately ten days. 


GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 


Delegates 


Arnold L. Zempel, Associate Director, Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

David E. Longanecker, Assistant Chief, Petroleum Di- 
vision, Department of State 


Alternate Delegate and Adviser 


Robert E. Friedman, Associate Director, Oil and Gas Di- 
“ vision, Department of the Interior 


Adviser 


Hersey E. Riley, Chief, Branch of Construction Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


EMPLOYERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Delegates 


John C. Quilty, Manager of Industrial Relations, Shell 
Oil Company, Inc., New York City 

C. Francis Beatty, Director, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., New York City 


Advisers 


Channing Rice Dooley, Training Within Industry Founda- 
tion, Summit, N.J. 

Valentine H. Ludwig, General Manager, Employee Re- 
lations Department, Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

James W. Rees, Assistant Vice President, Pure Oil Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

R. B. Roaper, Director of Safety, Humble Oil and Re- 
fining Company, Houston, Tex. 


Workers’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Delegates 


Charles A. Evans, Business Representative of Local Union 
No. 12, International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alexis E. Laster, International Representative, Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, El Monte, 
Calif. 


The agenda for the meeting includes: (1) a 
general report dealing with the action taken in 
the various countries to give effect to the resolu- 
tions of the first session of the Committee, held at 
Los Angeles in February 1947, and recent events 
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and developments in the industry; (2) discussion 
of recruitment and training for the petroleum in- 
dustry; (3) report on safety and health; and (4) 
the problem of industrial relations in the industry 
as effecting trade-union organization and recog- 
nition, developments in collective bargaining, and 
actual methods for handling disputes. 

The Petroleum Committee is one of eight in- 
dustrial committees of the Ixo established for the 
purpose of examining social and economic aspects 
of international labor standards in the respective 
industries and adopting resolutions for their im- 
provement. 


British Parliamentary Association 
[Released to the press November 12] 


United States congressional representatives to 
the British Parliamentary Association meeting 
which convened at Hamilton, Bermuda, on Novem- 
ber 15 left Washington on November 13. 

The chairman of the United States Delegation 
is Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin. Also 
included are Senators Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
Iowa and Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, all members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
Senator J. William Fulbright of Arkansas. The 
chairman of the House Delegation is Representa- 
tive Henry O. Talle of Iowa, the remainder includ- 
ing Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, Senator-elect 
from that state, and Robert J. Corbett of Pennsyl- 
vania. In Bermuda they were met by heads of 
the Bermuda Government and United States con- 
sular officials on duty there. 

This is the third such parliamentary conference 
attended by representatives from all the British 
Commonwealth Parliaments and delegates from 
the United States Congress which has been held in 
the Western Hemisphere. The first meeting took 
place pen | the war in Ottawa, Canada, and 
another conference was held again two years ago 
in Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Heading up the list of British Delegates are 
John Wilmot, M.P., former Minister of Supply 
from the United Kingdom, Senator J. T. Haig, 
K.C., leader of the Progressive Conservative Party 
in the Canadian Senate, and Vernon H. Treatt, 
K.C., leader of the Opposition in New South 
Wales, Australia. Delegates are also in attend- 
ance from New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and Bermuda. 
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Air Navigation in Southeast Asia 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 10 the United States Delegation to the first In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) 
Regional Air Navigation Meeting for the South- 
east Asia Region, convening at New Delhi, India, 
November 23, 1948, for an approximate duration 
of three weeks. 


Chairman 


Clifford P. Burton, Chief of the Technical Mission, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Department of Com- 
merce 


Vice Chairman 


Oscar Bakke, Flight Operations Specialist, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board 


Alternates 


James F. Angier, Chief of the Foreign Section, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration 

Norman R. Hagen, Meteorological Attaché, American 
Embassy, London 

Victor J. Kayne, Airways Operations Specialist (Icao), 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 

R. F. Nicholson, Representative, Flight Operations 
(IcAo), Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Lt. Comdr. Clement Vaughn, Jr., Search and Rescue 
Agency, United States Coast Guard 

Edwin L. White, Chief, Aviation Division, Federal Com- 
munications Commission 


Advisers 


William B. Becker, Operations Division, Air Transport 
Association 

Gene L. Brewer, Airways Radio Specialist (Icao), Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 

Capt. Etheridge Grant, USN, Head, Civil Aviation Branch, 
Department of the Navy 

Maj. Grove C. Johnson, Civil Liaison Branch, Hq., Mili- 
— Air Transport Service, Department of the Air 

‘orce 

Winton E. Modin, representing Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
and Pan American Airways, Calcutta, India 

George L. Rand, airways operations specialist, representa- 
tive for International Telecommunications—Icao 
regional organizations, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration 

Capt. Arthur Yorra, Chief, International and Interde- 
partmental Advisory Group, Hq., Air Weather Service, 
MATS, Department of the Air Force 


Secretary of Delegation 
Stephen V. C. Morris, Division of International Confer- 
ences, Department of State 

About 20 governments are attending this meet- 
ing which is examining problems of air navigation 
and operations in the Southeast Asian region. 
The delegates are preparing a plan of aids to navi- 
gation and are recommending navigation practices 
to raise the standards of civil aviation in the region 
to those advocated by the Icao Council. The 
meeting is following the usual pattern of regional 
meetings of the Icao and the principal committees 
formed include aerodromes, air routes and ground 
aids, air-traffic control, flight operations, commu- 
nications, meteorology, and search and _ rescue. 
The practices and procedures recommended by the 
meeting in these fields are being forwarded to the 
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Council of Icao at Montreal for consideration and 
approval. 

Fact Finding Group convened at New 
Delhi approximately a week prior to the regional 
meeting in order to examine and document opera- 
tional data for the convenience and use of the main 
meeting. 

The Southeast Asia meeting is the ninth in 
the original series of ten regional meetings 
scheduled by Icao to survey aviation facilities 
throughout the world. Upon the completion of 
the series Icao expects to have an index of 
facilities needed by international civil aviation on 
all the important air routes of the world. 

The preceding regional meeting, the North 
Pacific Air Navigation Meeting, was held at Seat- 
tle in July. The remaining regional meeting 
projected by the Icao is the African-Indian 
Ocean Meeting. 


Fourth Session of FAO 


The President appointed on November 13 
Charles F. Brannan, Seneans of Agriculture, as 
United States Member and Chairman of the 
United States Delegation to the Fourth Session of 
the Conference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. This meet- 
ing opened in Washington, D.C., on November 15, 
1948. Named by the President to serve as Alter- 
nate United States Members were: Albert J. Love- 
land, Under Secretary of Agriculture; Fred J. 
Rossiter, Associated Director, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department of Agricul- 
ture; and Edward G. Cale, Associate Chief, Inter- 
national Resources Division, Department of State. 

The President appointed also the following five 
congressional advisers to the Delegation: George 
D. Aiken, United States Senate; Elmer Thomas, 
United States Senate; S. Otis Bland, House of 
Representatives; Harold D. Cooley, House of Rep- 
resentatives; and Clifford R. Hope, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 

Other members of the United States Delegation 
as announced on November 13 by the Acting Secre- 
tary of State are as follows: 


Advisers 


Edward W. Allen, United States Commissioner, Interna- 
tional Fisheries Commission and International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission 

Andrew W. Anderson, Chief, Branch of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior 

Stanley Andrews, Food Agriculture and Forestry Repre- 
sentative, OmMcus 

Miss Persia Campbell, Vice Chairman, National Associa- 
tion of Consumers 

Wilbert M. Chapman, Special Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary, Department of State 

Philip V. Cardon, Administrator, Agricultural Research 
Aduinistration, Department of Agriculture 

Charles R. Carry, Director, Fishery Products Division, 
National Canners Association 
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John H. Davis, Executive Secretary, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives 

Mrs. Ursula Duffus, Economic, Financial and Communica- 
tions Branch, Division of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Foster F. Elliott, Associate Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture 

Carl N. Gibboney, Deputy Director, Commodities Division, 
Office of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 

Tom H. Gill, Society of American Foresters 

Albert S. Goss, Master, The National Grange 

George Mason Ingram, Acting Chief, International Admin- 
istration Staff, Office of United Nations Affairs, 
Department of State 

Charles E. Jackson, General Manager, National Fisheries 
Institute 

William A. Jump, Director, Office of Budget and Finance, 
Department of Agriculture 

William A. Minor, Jr., Assistant to the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Wesley R. Nelson, Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior 

W. Raymond Ogg, Director, Department of International 
Affairs, American Farm Bureau Federation 

James G. Patton, President, National Farmers Union 

Miss Hazel K. Stiebeling, Chief, Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, Department of Agriculture 

Ralph S. Trigg, Administrator, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Department of Agriculture 

Lyle F. Watts, Chief, Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture 

Oris V. Wells, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 

Miss Faith M. Williams, Director, Office of Foreign Labor 
Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 


of Labor 
Milburn L. Wilson, Director, Extension Service, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture 


Technical Secretary 


James O. Howard, Head, Division of Foreign Agricultural 
Information, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture 


Evecutive Secretary 


Henry F. Nichol, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


Since the first three sessions of the Conference 
were devoted primarily to problems of organiza- 
tion, the Fourth Session should mark an important 
step in the direction of devoting these annual meet- 
ings to discussion on world food problems and to 
specific proposals to deal with these problems. 

It is expected that 57 member countries and a 
number of international organizations will be rep- 
resented at the Fourth Session. Also a number of 
national organizations have been invited to at- 
tend open sessions of the Conference. 

The meeting is concerned mainly with: (1) the 
world situation relating to the production, market- 
ing, and consumption of food and agricultural 
products, including fish and timber; (2) the tech- 
nical activities of the Organization during the past 
year and its program of work for 1949; and 
(3) major constitutional, administrative, and 
financial issues requiring decision by the Confer- 
ence, including financial problems and the perma- 
nent site of Fao headquarters. 
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In regard to the headquarters site, the United 
States Government has recommended Washington 
as the permanent headquarters for the Organiza- 
tion and has made proposals concerning several 
available sites. President H. C. Byrd of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, after consultation with Gov- 
ernor William P. Lane, Jr., of Maryland, has 
offered a site and assistance in financing a build- 
ing on the campus. Copenhagen and Rome have 
also made offers, 


UNESCO: General Conference: 


President Truman designated on November 10 
five United States Representatives and five alter- 
nates to the Third Session of the General Confer- 
ence of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (Unesco), which con- 
vened at Beirut, Lebanon, on November 17. 


United States Representatives 


George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State for public 
affairs, and Chairman of the Delegation 

Milton 8. Eisenhower, President, Kansas State College, 
cama Kans., and Vice Chairman of the Delega- 

on 

Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress 

Waldo G. Leland, Director Emeritus, American Council of 
Learned Societies 

Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York Times 


Alternates 


Kathleen Lardie, Division of Instruction of the Detroit 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

W. Albert Noyes, Jr., National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Frederick D. G. Ribble, Dean, School of Law, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Joseph Rosier, President Emeritus, Fairmont State Teach- 
ers College, Fairmont, W. Va. 

George F. Zook, President, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Special Adviser to the Chairman 


Charles A. Thomson, Director, Unesco Relations Staff, 
Department of State 


Advisers 


Herbert J. Abraham, Assistant Director, Unesco Rela- 
tions Staff, Department of State 

Esther C. Brunauer, Assistant Director, UNesco Relations 
Staff, Department of State 

Ben M. Cherrington, Director, Social Science Foundation, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

John Duffy Connors, Director, Workers Education Bureau 
of America, New York, N. Y. 

Samuel De Palma, Division of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Frederick Sherwood Dunn, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Frank Grasso, Secretary-Treasurer, United Paperworkers 
of America, Washington, D.C. 

Michael Richard Hanna, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

George Kenneth Holland, Counselor on Unesco Affairs, 
American Embassy, Paris 

Charles M. Hulten, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration, Department of State 

Kendric N. Marshall, Director, Division of International 
Educational Relations, United States Office of Educa- 
tion 

Richard P. McKeon, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Otis E. Mulliken, Division of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 
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Stephen B. L. Penrose, President, American University, 
Beirut, Lebanon 

George D. Stoddard, President, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Il. 

Louise Wright, Director, Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Chicago, Ill. 


Executive Secretary of the Delegation 


Henry J. Sabatini, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


In accordance with the Unesco constitution, the 
Executive Board of Unesco, at its meeting at Paris 
last February, prepared the draft agenda for the 
Third Session of the General Conference. Among 
the items on the agenda are: (1) report of the Di- 
rector-General on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion in 1948; (2) consideration of reports submit- 
ted by member states in 1948; (3) discussion of 
certain items in the program for 1948 and of new 
activities proposed for 1949; (4) the Organiza- 
tion’s budget ; (5) matters which have been raised 
by member states, the United Nations, or other 
specialized agencies; (6) organizational questions 
including the National Commissions of Unesco; 
(7) election of seven members to the Executive 
Board; (8) appointment of the Director-General ; 
(9) consideration of recommendations of the Exec- 
utive Board concerning the admission of new mem- 
bers to the Organization; and (10) consideration 
of recommendations of the Executive Board con- 
cerning the admission of observers of international 
nongovernmental organizations to the Third Ses- 
sion of the General Conference. 

The First Session of the Unesco Conference was 
held at Paris in 1946, and the Second at Mexico 
City in 1947. Forty-four member countries are 
expected to send representatives to the Third 
Session. 

Unersco’s Executive Board, on which George D. 
Stoddard is United States Representative, will 
meet at Istanbul prior to the opening of the Beirut 
conference. 

The Unesco program in the United States is 
largely the responsibility of the United States 
National Commission for Unesco, established by 
law to advise the Department of State on matters 
relating to Unesco. Milton S. Eisenhower is 
chairman of the National Commission, which is 
composed of representatives of 60 national organ- 
izations and some 40 members selected as indi- 
viduals active in Unzsco’s fields of education, 
science, and culture. 


Second Inter-American Congress on Brucellosis 


Dr. James H. Steele, Chief of the Veterinary 
Public Health Section, States Relations Division 
of the United States Public Health Service, was 
appointed on November 12 Chairman of the 
United States Delegation to the Second Inter- 
American Congress on Brucellosis, held at Men- 
doza and Buenos Aires November 17-26, 1948. 
Dr. C. K. Mingle of the Tuberculosis Eradication 


Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
November 21, 1948 
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Department of Agriculture, was named delegate, 

The Brucellosis Congress, called by the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, is discussing the epi- 
demiology of the disease and proposes measures 
for its control. Brucellosis, as it affects humans, 
is popularly known as “undulant fever” and 
“Malta fever”. It is transmitted to human beings 
through animals. According to the Department 
of Agriculture, the disease among animals results 
in monetary losses of approximately 90 million 
dollars a year in this country. It has been even 
more widespread in some of the Latin American 
countries, 

The Congress meets first at Mendoza from 
November 17-20 for discussions on the control of 
the disease; it reconvenes at Buenos Aires from 
November 22-26 for sessions on the clinical aspects 
and research developments. The First Inter- 
American Congress on Brucellosis was held in 
October 1946 at Mexico City. 





Reduction of Armaments—Continued from page 633 


It would perpetuate the present Soviet ps ge 
in aggressive forces. It would not reduce the 
threat of Soviet aggression; it might indeed in- 
crease that threat. It would not raise the veil of 
secrecy behind which the rulers of the Soviet Union 
operate and which constitutes such an injustice to 
the Russian people and such a cause of suspicion 
among nations. 

In this situation the General Assembly should 
seek by every possible means a release from the 
tensions arising from the factors we have here de- 
scribed. In the field of armaments the General 
Assembly should develop as rapidly as possible 
under the forms and through the agencies set up in 
the United Nations for that purpose a plan for the 
reduction and control of conventional arms and 
armaments. Such a plan should provide a full 
system of inspection, verification, and publication 
and other safeguards to guarantee against viola- 
tion. Having set up such a yen we may hope 
that the moral force of world opinion, together 
with the evident advantages of operating within 
the law in cooperation with other nations, may 
bring the Soviet Union to change its attitude. This 
is the proposal embodied in the resolution now be- 
fore this committee. The United States will vote 
for this resolution and will work loyally toward 
carrying out its purposes. 

Real progress toward peace can only be made 
by slow, careful steps. I have not despaired and I 
hope none of us in this committee has despaired. 
The resolution before us takes us one step toward 
the control of armaments and toward those other 
objectives we all seek. I hope that the unanimity 
which came as a breath of fresh air when we ac- 
cepted the Mexican resolution, will again come to 
us here. 
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Announcement of Intention To Enter Tariff Negotiations 


The Interdepartmental Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee issued on November 5 formal notice of the 
United States intention to participate in negotia- 
tions with 11 foreign countries for reciprocal re- 
duction of tariff and other trade barriers, looking 
toward accession of those countries to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade concluded at 
Geneva on October 30, 1947, by the United States 
and 22 other countries. The forthcoming nego- 
tiations are scheduled to begin at Geneva on April 
11, 1949. Plans for the negotiations were devel- 
oped, and the date was set, at the second session 
of the contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment, held at Geneva in August and September 
of this year. Announcement of these plans was 
made on September 22, 1948." 

The 11 countries which have expressed their de- 
sire to accede to the General Agreement and to 
participate in the forthcoming negotiations are: 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Sweden, and Uruguay. The countries which par- 
ticipated in the 1947 negotiations were: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Leb- 
anon, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Syria, the 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. All of these countries except 
Chile had put the General Agreement into pro- 
visional effect by July 31, 1948. 

The countries participating in the 1947 negotia- 
tions and the additional countries expected to par- 
ticipate in the 1949 negotiations together account 
for some two thirds by value of total United States 
exports and almost three fourths of United States 
imports, on the basis of 1947 figures. 

The Trade Agreements Committee also made 
public on November 5, as required by Executive 
Order No. 10,004 of October 5, 1948, a list for each 
country with which the United States proposes to 
negotiate, of all products imported into the United 
States on which possible tariff concessions may 
be considered in the negotiations. The practice of 
publishing such lists has been followed since 1937. 

The procedure to be followed by the United 
States Government in preparing for and carrying 
out the negotiations is in line with that which has 
been followed in previous trade-agreement nego- 
tiations, with such modifications as are made neces- 
sary by the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 3, 1948, p. 445. 
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1948. Under section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, as amended, interested persons are 
afforded an opportunity to present their views con- 
cerning the proposed negotiations. Executive 
Order 10,004 designated the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information as the agency to receive such 
views. The representative of the Department of 
Commerce on the Trade Agreements Committee 
is the chairman of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information an- 
nounced November 5 that public hearings will be 
held beginning December 7. Applications to be 
heard at the public hearings will be received until 
November 29, and the application must indicate 
the product or products, or other aspect of the ne- 
gotiations, regarding which testimony is to be 
presented. The closing date for receiving written 
briefs and statements will be December 7. 

In accordance with the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1948 the lists of products on which 
possible United States tariff concessions may be 
considered have been transmitted by the President 
to the Tariff Commission which is required to in- 
vestigate, hold hearings, and report to him within 
120 days, in regard to each such item, (1) the extent 
to which United States tariffs or other import re- 
strictions may be reduced without causing or 
threatening serious injury to the domestic indus- 
try producing like or similar articles; and (2) 
what, if any, additional import restrictions would 
be required to prevent such injury. 

Since the statute specifically imposes on the Tar- 
iff Commission the obligation of holding its own 
hearings, parties who wish to be assured that their 
information will be considered by the Tariff Com- 
mission, must present it directly to the Commission 
either at the hearings or in writing before the close 
of the hearings. 

In order to minimize duplication, arrangements 
have been made so that information submitted to 
the Tariff Commission in written statements and 
at public hearings, in accordance with its rules of 
practice and procedure, other than that which has 
been accepted by the Commission as confidential, 
will be made available to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. Thus, persons wish- 
ing to testify only with respect to articles on the 
public lists may, but need not, appear before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. How- 
ever, those persons wishing to present information 
concerning possible import concessions different 
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from that presented to the Tariff Commission or 
wishing to present views with respect to export 
concessions to be obtained by the United States 
should present their information to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information. 

The hearings to be held by the Tariff Commis- 
sion and those to be held by the Committee for 
ery a Information will run concurrently, 
but the hearings relative to particular commodities 
will be scheduled so as to avoid conflict in cases of 
persons wishing to appear at both hearings. 


No United States tariff concession will be made ~ 


on any import product not appearing on the lists 
made public November 5 unless it is subsequently 
included in a supplementary published list. In- 
clusion of a given product on such a published list 
does not necessarily mean that a concession is to be 
made on that product. Recommendations by the 
Trade Agreements Committee to the President on 
concessions to be offered will not be made until 
after the information received through the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information and the Tariff 
Commission has been studied, together with all 
other data available to the trade-agreements or- 
ganization. Concessions actually made will, of 
course, depend on the outcome of the negotiations. 

The lists of possible concession products made 
public November 5 are based upon the language of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. The published lists do not 
include the rates of duty now in effect on the items 
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enumerated. Those rates are shown in United 
States Import Duties (1948) and Supplement 1 
thereto, published by the Tariff Commission. 
Copies of these documents and of the published 
lists of possible concession products may be ob- 
tained at the Tariff Commission, the Department 
of State, the Department of Commerce, and from 
the district and regional offices of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Each new country which completes tariff nego- 
tiations with existing contracting parties will ac- 
cede, in its own right, to the concessions negotiated 
by those contracting parties in 1947. Further- 
more, each new acceding country must extend to 
all other countries with which it has completed. 
tariff negotiations, in their own right, all conces- 
sions which it negotiates in the forthcoming meet- 
ing. In this connection, it should be borne in mind 
that such extension of previously negotiated con- 
cessions is a bargaining factor in the forthcoming 
negotiations. 

The General Agreement includes the so-called 
escape clause, required by executive order, which 
permits the United States to modify or withdraw 
a concession if it is found that, as a result of un- 
foreseen developments and of the concession, im- 
ports are entering this country in such increased 
amounts and under such circumstances as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or similar products. 


Procedure To Be Followed by the United States 


Committee for Reciprocity Information 


Trade-Agreement Negotiations with Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Finland, 
Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden, 
and Uruguay ; possible adjustments in preferen- 
tial rates on Cuban products 


SuBMISSION oF INFORMATION TO THE COMMITTEE 
For Recrerociry INFoRMATION 


Closing date for application to be heard, No- 
vember 29, 1948. 
Public hearings open, December 7, 1948. 
‘ we date for submission of briefs, December 
, 1948. 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements has issued on this day a notice of in- 
tention to conduct trade-agreement negotiations 
with each of the following countries: Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Finland, 
Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden, 
and Uruguay. Annexed to this public notice are 
lists of articles imported into the United States to 
be considered for possible concessions in the nego- 
tiations with each of the above countries. 

It is stated by the Trade Agreements Committee 


November 21, 1948 


that it is proposed to enter into these negotiations 
with a view to the accession of the countries named 
above as contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. The Trade Agree- 
ments Committee has also announced in such notice 
that, in the case of an article in one or more of 
these lists with respect to which the correspondin 
product of Cuba is now entitled to preferentia 
treatment, a modification of the rate in the negotia- 
tions referred to will involve the elimination, re- 
duction, or continuation of the preference, perhaps 
in some cases with an adjustment or specification 
of the rate applicable to the product of Cuba. 
The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
hereby gives notice that information and views in 
writing in regard to the foregoing proposals with 
respect to any of the named countries (including 
areas for which any of these countries has author- 
ity to conduct trade-agreement negotiations) shall 
be submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information not later than 12:00 noon, December 
7, 1948, and all applications for oral presentation 
of views in regard thereto, including a statement 
as to the import product or products, if any, on 
which the applicant wishes to be heard, shall be 
submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
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— not later than 12:00 noon, November 29, 
1948. 

Such communications shall be addressed to “The 
Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. 6.” Ten copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be submitted, of 
which one copy shall be sworn to. 

Public hearings will be held before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, at which oral 
statements will be heard. The first hearing will 
be at 10:00 a. m. on December 7, 1948, in the 
auditorium of Department of Commerce Building 
at 14th and E Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Witnesses who make application to be heard will 
be advised regarding the time and place of their 
individual appearances. Appearances at hear- 
ings before the Committee may be made by or on 
behalf of those persons who have within the time 
prescribed made written application for oral pres- 
entation of views. Statements made at the public 
hearings shall be under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import products 
may present to the Committee their views con- 
cerning possible tariff concessions by the United 
States on any product, whether or not included in 
any of the lists annexed to the notice of intention 
to negotiate which has been issued by the Trade 
Agreements Committee, and concerning any other 
matters relating to the proposed negotiations. 
Copies of these lists may be obtained from the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information at the 
address designated above and may be inspected 
at the field offices of the Department of Commerce. 
As indicated in the notice of intention to negotiate, 
no tariff concession will be considered on any 
product which is not included in a list annexed 
thereto unless it is subsequently included in a sup- 
plementary public list. - 

Persons or groups interested in export products 
may present their views regarding any tariff or 
other concessions that might be requested of any 
of the foreign governments with which it is pro- 
posed to undertake trade-agreement negotiations. 

A written statement submitted to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information may relate to articles 
contained in one or more of such lists or to other 
matters relating to the proposed trade-agreement 
negotiations with one or more of the countries 
listed above, and oral statements may also relate 
to one or more such lists or negotiations, subject 
to any scheduling that may be made by the Com- 
mittee in advising as to the time and place of in- 
dividual appearances. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information this 5th day of November 1948. 

Epwarp YARDLEY 


Secretary, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information 


November 5, 1948 
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Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements 


Trade-agreement negotiations with Denmark, 
Dominican ig ic, El Salwador, Finland, 
Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden, 
and Uruguay; possible adjustments in prefer- 
ential rates on Cuban products 


Pursuant to section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act approved June 12, 1934 (48 Stat. (pt. 1) 945, 
ch. 474) as extended and amended by the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1948 (Pub. Law 
792—80th Cong.) and to —~; ~~ 4 of Execu- 
tive Order 10004 of October 5, 1948 (13 F. R. 
5853), notice is hereby given by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements of inten- 
tion to conduct trade-agreement negotiations with 
each of the following countries, including in each 
case areas in respect of which the country has 
authority to conduct trade-agreement negotia- 
tions: Denmark, Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
dor, Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay. It is proposed to 
enter into negotiations with these countries with 
a view to their accession as contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

There is annexed hereto a list? of articles im- 
ported into the United States to be considered for 
possible modification of duties and other import 
restrictions, imposition of additional import re- 
strictions, or specific continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment in the proposed trade- 
agreement negotiations with each of the above 
countries, each of which lists has been approved 
by the President and transmitted to the United 
States Tariff Commission, pursuant to paragraph 
4 of Executive Order 10004. In the case of an arti- 
cle in one or more of these lists with respect to 
which the corresponding product of Cuba is now 
entitled to preferential treatment, a modification 
of the rate in the negotiations referred to will 
involve the elimination, reduction, or continua- 
tion of the preference, perhaps in some cases with 
an adjustment or specification of the rate appli- 
cable to the product of Cuba. 

No tariff concession will be considered in the 
negotiations with any country on any article which 
is not included in the annexed list relative to such 
country unless it is subsequently included in a sup- 
plementary public list approved by the President 
and transmitted to the Tariff Commission. No 
duty or import tax imposed under a paragraph or 
section of the Tariff Act or Internal Revenue Code 
other than the tariff paragraph listed with respect 
to such article will be considered for a possible de- 
crease, although an additional or separate wen. on 
an article included in an annexed list, which is 
imposed under a ponerse or section other than 
that listed, may be bound against increase as an 
assurance that the concession under the listed para- 
graph or section will not be nullified. 


* Not printed. 
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Pursuant to section 3 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1948, information and views as 
to the matters specified in that section may be sub- 
mitted to the United States Tariff Commission in 
accordance with the announcement of this date is- 
sued by the Commission. Pursuant to section 4 
of the Trade Agreements Act, as amended, and 
paragraph 6 of Executive Order 10004 of October 
5, 1948, information and views as to any aspect of 
the proposals announced in this notice may be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion in accordance with the announcement of this 
date issued by that Committee. Arrangements are 
being made to coordinate the hearings to be held 
by the Tariff Commission and the Committee for 


Reciprocity Information in order to facilitate the 
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convenience of persons desiring to appear at both 
hearings. Information and views submitted to 
the Tariff Commission, except those accepted b 
the Commission as confidential, will be rae me | 
able to the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
although, on account of the ey requirement 
as to the investigation by the Tariff Commission, 
persons and groups who wish to be assured that 
their information and views will be considered b 
the Tariff Commission should present them di- 
rectly to the Commission. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Trade Agreements this 5th day of November 
1948. 


Woopsury WILLOUGHBY 
Chairman, Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements 


U.S. Interest in Revival of Japanese Economy 


on Peaceful Self-Supporting Basis 


STATEMENT BY MAJOR GENERAL FRANK R. McCOY?1 
U.S. Representative on the Far Eastern Commission 


I have noted the various statements on the sub- 
ject of Frc-320 made by the Soviet Ambassador 
efore the Far Eastern Commission.’ I have also 
noted his statement released to the press on Sep- 
tember 24. In the light of the resolution by the 
Soviet Representative and the ensuing discussions 
in the Commission, it appears to me desirable at 
this juncture to state the views of my Government 
on this matter. 

As will be recalled, the Allies and the Far East- 
ern Commission have on several occasions an- 
nounced policies dealing with primary and sec- 
ondary war facilities and, in principle, war-sup- 
porting industries. Insofar as the peaceful econ- 
omy of Japan is concerned, the United States, you 
will recall, has never expressed the view that re- 
strictions should be placed on peaceful Japanese 

roduction. On the contrary, the United States 

as repeatedly advocated measures which would 
have the effect of stimulating the early revival of 
the peaceful Japanese economy. For example, it 
will be recalled that the basic position of my Gov- 
ernment on this matter was summarized as far 
back as January 21 of this year when I said to this 
Commission : 


“My Government believes that the Japanese 
Government and people, the Far Eastern Commis- 
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sion and its member states, and the Supreme Com- 

mander . . . should take all possible and neces- 

sary steps, consistent with the basic policies of the 

occupation, to bring about the early revival of the 

— economy on a peaceful self-supporting 
asis. 


It would be highly inconsistent for my Govern- 
ment to take any other view when at the same time 
it is pursuing in other parts of the world programs 
designed primarily to alleviate suffering and to 
bring about economic revival. We are makin 
great efforts to contribute, in cooperation wit 
other nations, to the raising of economic well-being 
and to bring about economic revival wherever 
possible. 

Accordingly, we welcome that part of the state- 
ment of the Soviet Representative which draws 
attention to the need for an early Japanese revival 
and which indicates support for the policies of the 
United States Government. 

The second Soviet proposal, as explained by the 
Soviet Representative, calls for the establishment 
and exercise of international controls over war 


* Made on Nov. 11, 1948, at the meeting of the Commis- 
sion and released to the press on the same date. 
* Not printed. 
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industries in Japan after the treaty of peace comes 


into effect. 
ments, as the Commission is aware, falls outside its 
terms of reference. I amcertain that you are fully 
aware how thoroughly the demilitarization of 
Japan has been carried out. It should be unnec- 
essary to reiterate that the United States is de- 
termined that Japan shall not again be able to 
undertake aggression. 

In conclusion it is the view of my Government 
that the Soviet resolution would serve no useful 

urpose, would in substance only reiterate Far 

astern Commission and Allied policy decisions 
of long standing, and would in part be beyond the 
acceptance of the Far Eastern Commission. 


Determination of post-treaty arrange- 


Procedure for Filing War Claims in 
U.S. Zone of Germany 


[Released to the press November 12] 

The Department of State refers to the Joint 
State-Army announcement of November 10, 19471 
regarding the promulgation of Military Govern- 
ment law no. 59, an internal restitution law pro- 
viding for the restitution of identifiable property 
located in the U.S.-occupied zone of Germany (ex- 
cluding U.S. sector of Berlin) which was taken 
from its rightful owners by the Nazis during the 
period from January 30, 1933, to May 8, 1945, 
through transactions under duress arising from 
discrimination because of race, religion, nation- 
ality, ideology, and political opposition to National 
Socialism. 

All claims under the law must be filed on or 
before December 31, 1948. The Office of Military 
Government for Germany (U.S.) has informed 
the Department of State that no extension of the 
filing period provided for in Military Government 
law no. 59 has been authorized or is anticipated. 
Claimants are not precluded from filing claims 
before the deadline by reason of lack of complete 
information, since article 58 of this law provides 
that the period of limitation shall be deemed to 
have been complied with by filing a written state- 
ment with— 


Zentralanmeldeamt (Central Filing Agency) 
Bad Nauheim, Germany 


Such a statement need not be under oath but 
should contain a description of confiscated prop- 
erty, stating as exactly as possible, the time, place, 
and circumstances of the confiscation; and in ad- 
dition, so far as is known to the claimant, the 
names and addresses of all persons having or 
claiming to have an interest in the property. 


Claims should not be sent to the Department of. 


State, to Military Government offices, or to local 
German government officials. 


* Not printed. Refer to BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1948, p. 185. 
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Murder of Irving Ross in Austria 
Under Investigation 
[Released to the press November 1] 

The Department has received a preliminary 
report from the American Legation at Vienna 
concerning the murder of Irving Ross, Assistant 
to the Economic Cooperation Administrator for 
Austria. 

The information in the report is limited to the 
fragmentary account given Austrian police by 
Miss Dana Sopevina, who was with Mr. Ross at 
the time of the attack. Miss Sopevina, who was 
gravely injured and is now in an Austrian hos- 
pital in the Soviet zone of Vienna, stated that she 
and Mr. Ross had attended a dinner party, fol- 
lowing which they drove another guest to his resi- 
dence in the Soviet zone. On their return they 
were accosted in the Soviet zone by four armed 
men in Soviet uniform. They were forced to 
drive to an outlying district, where both were 
badly beaten. Miss Sopevina was thrown from 
the car. Ross’ body was found by Austrian police 
in his car in the Soviet zone early on the morning 
of October 31. 

Lieutenant General Geoffrey Keyes, the United 
States High Commissioner to Austria; Mr. John 
G. Erhardt, the United States Minister; and Mr. 
Westmore Willcox, Chief of the Eca Mission to 
Austria, are cooperating in a thorough investiga- 
tion of the case. 


Ratification Instruments Exchanged 
Between U.S. and Norway 
[Released to the press November 9] 

Acting Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett and 
Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, Norwegian 
Ambassador in Washington, have formally ex- 
changed the instruments of ratification of a claims 
convention between the United States and Norway 
which was signed in Washington on March 28, 
1940. The convention provides for the disposition 
of a claim of the Government of Norway against 
the Government of the United States on behalf of 
Christoffer Hannevig, a Norwegian subject, and a 
claim of the Government of the United States 
against the Government of Norway on behalf of 
the late George R. Jones, an American citizen. 

The convention provides for an exchange of 
pleadings and evidence in relation to the two 
claims in the hope that by thus more clearly bring- 
ing to light the facts and the law relied upon by 
the two Governments in support of their respec- 
tive contentions a diplomatic settlement may be 
possible. It is further provided that in the event 
that such a settlement is not reached the Hannevig 
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claim shall be submitted to the United States 
Court of Claims for adjudication and the Jones 
claim to a sole arbitrator for decision. 

The convention entered into force upon the ex- 
change of the instruments of ratification thereof. 

The Hannevig claim arose by virtue of the req- 
uisitioning by the United States of ships under 
construction in the three partially completed Han- 
nevig shipyards in 1917. The shipbuilding com- 
panies had been organized as American corpora- 
tions by Christoffer Hannevig in 1916 and 1917. 
After requisitioning the partially completed ships 
the then United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation advanced the capital nec- 
essary to complete the financing of the shipyards. 
After the three companies were organized into one 
corporation known as the Pusey & Jones Company, 
relations between that corporation and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation became increasingly 
complicated. An award was made to the Pusey & 
Jones Company in 1920 which the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation considered to be just compensa- 
tion, but it was not accepted. During the ensuin 
litigation Hannevig was adjudged bankrupt oe 
the Pusey & Jones Company forced into receiver- 
ship. The Emergency Fleet Corporation, which 
had intervened in the receivership proceedings as 
a mortgage creditor, reached a compromise settle- 
ment in 1926 with the receivers, which was ap- 
proved by the United States District Court for the 
District of Delaware. The Pusey & Jones Com- 
pany released the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and the United States from all further claims. 

Hannevig’s case, based upon allegations that the 
Pusey & Jones Company had not been paid just 
compensation, was brought to the attention of the 
Department of State by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment in 1926 and again in 1935. The amount of 
the claim was stated as approximately 68 million 
dollars. 

The claim against Norway on behalf of the late 
George R. Jones is based upon losses amounting 
to more than $100,000 suffered by the George R. 
Jones Company in connection with several ship- 
ments of shoes sent to Norway in 1920 pursuant 
to a contract between the company and a Norwe- 
gian purchaser. Payment for the shoes was guar- 
anteed by a Norwegian bank. The shoes arrived 
in Norway at a time when prices were falling and 
Norwegian money was means in terms of 
dollars. The purchaser refused to accept some of 
the shoes on the alleged ground that they did not 
conform to sample and were of inferior quality. 
The Norwegian bank refused to pay or to admit 
liability upon its guaranty. The American com- 
pany brought suit against the bank in the Norwe- 
gian courts. The lower court decided in favor 
of the company but the Supreme Court of Norway 
reversed the decision. e company has taken 
the position that the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Norway constituted a denial of justice. 
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Procedure for Filing Claims With Finland 
{Released to the press November 8] 

Reference is made to a State Department an- 
nouncement of July 15, 1948, concerning claims 
for losses caused by transferring so-called German 
property in Finland to the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics.” 

The Department is now in receipt of further in- 
formation to the effect that by a decision of the 
Ministry of Finance of the Republic of Finland 
dated September 24, 1948, the time limit for sub- 
mitting claims for losses incurred through the 
transfer of German property by Finland to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has been ex- 
tended to January 24, 1949, in the case of persons 
permanently residing abroad and to November 24, 
1948, in the case of persons residing in Finland. 
If the loss is incurred after September 24, 1948, 
claims from persons residing abroad must be sub- 
mitted within four months of the date of loss and 
claims from persons residing in Finland must be 
submitted within two months of the date of loss. 

As stated in the Department of State announce- 
ment, claims from abroad should be filed through 
the Finnish Legations or Consulates, the chiefs of 
which are career officers. The offices in the United 
States which may receive claims are the Legation 
of Finland, 2144 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., and the Finnish Consulate General, 53 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

It is suggested that American claimants inform 
the Department of any claims which they may file 
under the above procedure. 


International Commission for Scientific 
Investigation of Tuna Recommended 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 9 the result of the discussions between officials 
of Mexico and of the United States on fishery- 
conservation matters of common concern. The 
discussions, which commenced October 25 in 
Mexico City, were concluded on November 4 with 
the signing by both delegations of a joint report to 
the two governments in which it was recommended 
that there be concluded a convention for the 
establishment of an international commission for 
the scientific investigation of tuna. 

The joint report of the meeting, which contains 
the text of the proposed convention, is included 
in Department of State press release 896 of No- 
vember 9. The report urges the governments to 
establish a joint commission for the investigation 


of the tuna resources of the Pacific Ocean with a 


* BuLLETIN of Aug. 1, 1948, p. 148. 
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view to maintaining the resource at a level which 
will assure a reasonable maximum utilization, year 
after year, without depletion. The report con- 
cludes that such convention would result in posi- 
tive benefit to the fishing industries of both coun- 
tries and would contribute to conservation of food 
resources. 


Visas Not Required for Americans on 
Temporary Visits to U.K. 


[Released to the press November 12] 


Effective November 12, 1948, American citizens 
in possession of valid American passports may 
enter the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland without British visas for a tem- 
porary period of stay provided they comply with 
other laws and regulations of the United Kingdom 
concerning the entry, residence, and employment 
or occupation of foreigners or travelers. 

Statutory and other restrictions preclude the 
United States from granting full reciprocity, but 
British subjects resident in the United Kingdom in 
possession of valid British passports who are eli- 
gible to enter the United States as bona fide non- 
immigrants will be granted effective November 12. 
1948, gratis passport visas, and in cases of qualified 
temporary visitors, visas may be valid for 24 
months provided the passports of the bearers re- 
main valid for that period of time. All other 
nonimmigrant passport visas granted British sub- 
jects resident in the United Kingdom will, as at 
present, have a maximum period of validity of 12 
months provided the passports remain valid for 
that period of time. 

This arrangement will be put into effect outside 
the United Kingdom for British subjects residing 
therein but who are temporarily absent therefrom 
and who are proceeding to the United States as 
nonimmigrants, as soon as American diplomatic 
and consular officers can be notified. 


International Joint Commission To Study 
Passamaquoddy Power Project 


[Released to the press November 9] 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 9 that the Governments of the United States 
and Canada have agreed to refer certain matters 
in connection with the Passamaquoddy Tidal 
Power Project to the International Joint Com- 
mission, United States and Canada. 

The Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Project as 
originally proposed in the 1920’s would involve 
damming Passamaquoddy Bay, on the Maine-New 
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Brunswick border, and Cobscook Bay, which lies 
wholly within the State of Maine, and—by means 
of a controlled flow between the two basins thus 
formed—utilizing the great tidal range in the Bay 
of Fundy for the generation of hydroelectric 
power. 

Under the terms of reference which have now 
been transmitted to the United States and Cana- 
dian Sections of the International Joint Commis- 
sion by the United States Department of State and 
the Canadian Department of External Affairs, re- 
spectively, the Commission is asked to review ex- 
isting plans for the project, to report how large 
and expensive an investigation would be required 
to determine whether any of these or other plans 
would be practicable, and to recommend a division 
of the expenses of such an investigation between 
the two countries. The reference does not ask the 
Commission to undertake the investigation, and 
both Governments have made it clear that they 
are not committed, by the present reference, to any 
later reference to the Commission for full investi- 
gation of the project itself. 

A copy of the terms of reference follows: 


November 9, 1948 


GENTLEMEN: In accordance with Article IX of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of January 11, 1909, 
the Governments of Canada and the United States 
have agreed to refer to the International Joint 
Commission the following matters for joint ex- 
amination and advisory report, including recom- 
mendations and conclusions: 


1. To review existing plans for the construction 
of hydro-electric power plants at Passamaquoddy 
and Cobscook Bays, arms of the Bay of Fundy, 
which are located at the mouth of the St. Croix 
River, a boundary stream between the State of 
Maine and the Province of New Brunswick. 

2. To report on the scope of the investigation 
which would be necessary, together with the esti- 
mated cost thereof, to enable the Commission to 
report whether any of these or other plans for 
using these waters is practicable, and is desirable 
from the point of view of public convenience and 
necessity. 

3. To report its recommendations as to the basis 
on which the costs of the investigation shall be 
apportioned to each country. 


In the conduct of its examination, and otherwise 
in the performance of its duties under this Refer- 
ence, the International Joint Commission may uti- 
lize such information and technical data as has 
been acquired by the technical agencies of either 
Government or which may become available dur- 
ing the course of the investigation, thus avoiding 
duplication of effort and unnecessary expense. 


Very truly yours, 
R. A. Loverr 
Acting Secretary 
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Fulbright Study Grants Available to 47 U.S. Citizens 


Opportunities for 47 United States citizens to 
receive grants for study, research, and teaching in 
Greece and the Philippines under the Fulbright 

rogram were announced on November 3 by the 
tate Department and the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. 

Candidates for all grants will be selected on the 
basis of scholastic and professional achievement. 
In addition, grants for research work will be based 
on the research project proposed. Persons receiv- 
ing grants will normally be expected to remain in 
Greece for one academic year. Veterans will be 
given preference sere that their qualifications 
are approximately equal to those of other candi- 
dates. 


Greece 


The awards will be in Greek currency and vary 
in amount with the type of grants. Benefits to 
students may include tuition, maintenance, and 
travel, and those to researchers and teachers may 
include travel, maintenance, and a stipend. 

Six grants will go to American graduate stu- 
dents to study at the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies in Athens. Study may be undertaken 
in the fields of ancient history, classics and classi- 
cal archeology, medieval and modern Greek 
history, and literature. Application for these 
student grants should be made to the Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, New York. The closing date for filing 
applications for the student grants is December 15, 
1948. 

Eight research scholar grants are available for 
work under the direction of the American School 
of Classical Studies in connection with archeolog- 
ical excavations of the agora, the ancient market 
place in Athens. 

Grants are also available to three American col- 
lege or university teachers to instruct at univer- 
sities and advanced schools in Greece. The follow- 
ing fields are available: American life and history 
at the University of Athens and home economics 
and rural sociology at the Superior School of 
Agriculture. The work of the rural sociologist 
will involve field work in cooperation with the 
Near East Foundation. Applications for these 
grants and for the research-scholar awards should 
be made to the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue NW., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

At least six grants are available for teaching at 
American-sponsored secondary schools and junior 
colleges in Greece. The teaching opportunities are 
primarily for instruction in the English language 
at the following schools: Pierce College, Athens 
College, and Anatolia College. It is likely that 


November 21, 1948 


opportunities for other fields of instruction may be 
available at a later date. Application for these 
grants should be made to the Conference Board of 


‘Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution 


Avenue, NW., Washington 25, D.C. 

In addition to the above grants offered to Ameri- 
can citizens, it is expected that a number of scholar- 
ships will soon be made available to Greek students 
attending American schools in Greece, and that a 
limited number of travel grants to Greek nationals 
will be made to enable the recipients to attend 
colleges and universities in the United States. 


All awards are in Philippine currency. Bene- 
fits to students may include tuition, maintenance, 
and travel. Recipients of grants for teaching or 
advanced research may be awarded travel, main- 
tenance, and a stipend. 

Four grants are available for American gradu- 
ate students to engage in study or research in the 
Philippines. Application blanks for these grants 
may be obtained from the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
19, New York. Closing date for filing applica- 
tions is December 15, 1948. 

Sixteen grants are available for American col- 
lege or university teachers to instruct at universi- 
ties and advanced schools in the Philippines in the 
fields indicated. 


University of the Philippines 


Economics 
Higher education 
Political science 
Psychology 
English 

Physics 


Silliman University 
Agriculture 

Santo Tomas 
Secondary education 

Ateneo de Manila 


Social science 
Biological science ? 


Philippine Women’s University 


Nutritional chemistry 
Educational psychology 
Institutional management 


Philippine School of Arts and Trades 
Vocational education 
Philippine Normal School 


English language 
Adult education 
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Four grants are available for advanced research : 
Two at Silliman University in the field of biologi- 
cal sciences with emphasis on microphotography, 
and two at the University of the Philippines, one 
in the field of rural sociology, and the other in the 
general field of Far Eastern anthropology. 

Applications for the research grants and the 
grants to American college or university teachers 
should be made to the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington 25, D.C. 

The remainder of the Fulbright Pe sage ap- 
proved for the Philippines consists of forty travel 

rants to enable Filipino students to attend col- 
eges and universities in the United States. All 
but six of these ts have been awarded. Four 
rants are available for Filipino students to attend 
merican institutions in the Philippines. 


Surplus Property Agreement on Educational 
Exchange With France Signed ' 


The French Government and the United States 
Government, represented, respectively, by Messrs. 
Schuman and Yvon Delbos on the one hand, and 
by Mr. Jefferson og? 4 on the other hand, signed 
on October 2 at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
an agreement regarding exchanges in the field of 
higher education. This agreement prescribes the 
methods for applying the Blum-Byrnes agree- 
ments of May 28, 1946, and the American law 
which resulted from the initiative of Senator Ful- 
bright, which provides for the allocation of a por- 
tion of the sums in francs owed by the French 
Government for war surplus for the purpose of 
setting up a program of inter-university relations 
between the two countries. The United States 
Government has just concluded similar agreements 
with Great Britain and Belgium. For the purpose 
of carrying out the program in question, the agree- 
ment sets up a committee, of which the United 
States Ambassador is the honorary chairman, to 
be composed of six French and six American 
members. The funds placed at-the disposal of the 
committee by the American Government will make 
it possible to finance the living expenses of a cer- 
tain number of American teachers, students, and 
researchers who will come to France to pursue 
their work at institutions of higher education; the 
funds will also cover the traveling expenses of a 
certain number of French teachers, students, and 
researchers who will go to the United States for 
a similar purpose. The total amount of the sums 
allocated to the carrying out of this plan may 
reach a maximum of five million dollars, distrib- 
uted over five years. 


* Printed from telegraphic text. 
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Colombian Anthropologist Visiting 
U.S. Museums 


Luis Duque Gémez, Director of the National 
Ethnological Institute and of the National An- 
thropological Museum, Bogoté, has arrived in 
Washington for a three months’ visit in the United 
States under the travel-grant program of the De- 
partment of State in cooperation with the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Mr. Duque Gémez is inter- 
ested in os museum techniques and Latin 
American collections in this country and in encour- 
aging specialists and students in the field of an- 
thropology to visit and study in Colombia. After 
approximately two weeks in Washington, he will 
visit museums in various other cities in the East, 
on the Pacific Coast, and in the Southwest. 

After completing his visit in the United States 
Mr. Duque Gémez plans to continue his stud and 
observations for a month in Mexico and Guate- 
mala and possibly in other Central American 
— before returning to Colombia next 

arch. 


THE DEPARTMENT 
Appointment of Officers 


Elbert G. Mathews as Chief of the Division of South 
Asian Affairs, effective October 3, 1948. 


Final Volume in “Nazi Conspiracy and 
Aggression’’ Series Released 


The Department of the Army announced on 
October 31 that with the release of a volume con- 
taining the high lights of the defense made by 
the major Nazi war criminals, as well as their 
interrogations by the prosecution, publication of 
all the essential Mowe cn ertaining to the inter- 
national trial at Niirnberg is completed. 

The new volume, supplement “B”, in the “Nazi 
Conspiracy and Aggression” series, is being sold 
with supplement “A” as a six-dollar set by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Supplement 
“A”, completed several months ago, contains the 
six closing arguments for the Allied prosecution 
and prosecution documents introduced in cross- 
examination. 

This is the eleventh and final volume in the inter- 
national trial series. The Department pointed 
out that the preceding volumes in the series were 
devoted largely to prosecution documents, whereas 
the final volume presents the defendants’ side of 
the case, thus achieving for the series both sides 
of this historical record. 

The publication includes the texts of defense 
counsels’ extensive summations of the evidence in 
favor of their clients; the final pleas made to the 
International Military Tribunal by each defend- 
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ant in person at the close of the evidence; defense 
arguments challenging the Tribunal’s jurisdiction 
and the criminality of aggressive war; and some 
of the documents offered by defendants Hess and 
Speer which are possessed of unique significance. 
This final volume, like the others in the series, 
has been edited by former members of the Ameri- 
can prosecution staff at me ee and has been 
approved for release by Justice Jackson. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Inter-American Coffee Agreement. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1768. Pub. 3247. 18 pp. 10¢. 


Protocol Between the United States and Other Ameri- 
can Republics Modifying and Extending for One Year 
From October 1, 1947, the Agreement of November 28, 
1940, as modified and amended—entered into force 
with respect to the United States May 24, 1948, effec- 
tive October 1, 1947. 


Settlement of Lend-Lease and Reciprocal Aid Accounts 
And Intergovernmental Claims. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 1770. Pub. 3249. 8pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland Modi- 
fying and Supplementing Agreement of March 27, 
1946—Signed at Washington July 12, 1948; entered 
into force July 12, 1948. 


Mutual Aid Settlement. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1779. Pub. 3264. 4 pp. 5¢. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Agreement Between the United States and Yugoslavia 
signed at Washington July 19, 1948; entered into 
force July 19, 1948. 


Economic Cooperation With Ireland Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 


Acts Series 1788. Pub. 3269. 42 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Ireland— 
Signed at Dublin June 28, 1948; entered into force 
July 2, 1948. 


Economic Cooperation With Belgium Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1781. Pub. 3279. 55 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Belgium— 
Signed at Brussels July 2, 1948; entered into force 
July 29, 1948. 


Civil Aviation Mission to Ecuador. Treaties and Other 

International Acts Series 1774. Pub. 3285. 7 pp. . 
Agreement Between the United States and Ecuador— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Quito October 
24 and 27, 1947; entered into force October 27, 1947. 


Economic Cooperation With Sweden Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1793. Pub. 3287. 52 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Sweden— 
Signed at Stockholm July 3, 1948; entered into force 
July 21, 1948. 


National Commission News, November 1948. Pub. 3321. 
10 pp. 10¢ a copy; $1 a year domestic; $1.35 a year 
foreign. 
Features the Boston meeting of the United States 
National Commission for UNEsco. 


Mutual Aid Settlement: Joint Installations in the Middle 
East. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1769. 
Pub. 3248. 10 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
Signed at Washington July 12, 1948; entered into force 
July 12, 1948. 





tion price for 12 issues is $3.00 a year. 





Documents and State Papers for October 1948 


Contains the following items: 


The Present Status of the Saar 
Coordination of European Inland Transport, 1941-48 
Calendar of International Meetings With Annotations 


Copies of this publication are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 30 cents a copy; subscrip- 
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The U.N. and Specialized Agencies 


General Assembly Considers Steps for Re- 
duction of Armaments. Statement by 
Frederick H. Osborn in CommitteeI. . 

Progress Report on Conditions of Refugees 
Sey SGT ee eee Ee 8S 

Reports of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans. ....... 

The U.S. in the U.N. 

U.S. Delegations to Conferences: 

Fourth Session of Fao. ........ 
Unesco: General Conference . 


Occupation Matters 


U.S. Interest in Revival of Japanese Economy 
on Peaceful Self-supporting Basis. 
Statement by Maj. Gen. Frank R. 
ah a haa ahi Gree nb) ce 

Procedure for Filing War Claims in U.S. 
i 6 Zeer ae 


General Policy 


Murder of Irving Ross in Austria Under 
eee a oe ee ee Te 


Economic Affairs 


Natural Resources in a World of Conflict. 
Article by Paul H. Nitze. ...... 
U.S. Delegations to Conferences: 
ES eas ey Sere 
British Parliamentary Association. .. . 
Air Navigation in Southeast Asia . . 
Second Inter-American Congress on Bru- 
a ace & ae ee ve 
Procedure for Filing Claims With Finland. . 
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